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THE LITERARY LEGEND OF FRANCIS QUARLES 

It is not only great names, according to a contemporary French 
critic, which tend to pass from life to legend, from complexity to 
simplicity, and from movement to fixation,! for the public, in its 
attempt to pigeonhole writers by single qualities, makes its myths, 
its “délinéations légendaires,” to fit its minor men as well as its 
heroes. Francis Quarles, who died in 1644, leaving behind him his 
Emblems, Divine and Moral (1635) as his best-known work, was the 
victim—not wholly undeservedly, let it be understood — of such 
a myth, and it is from this point of view that his “‘ postmortem” career 
merits study. 

During his life, and for two or three decades after his death, 
Quarles achieved a considerable popularity with his pious and 
“quaint”? poetry, which included several other works than the 
Emblems. This popularity is evidenced in the five editions of the 
latter by 1676, and even more in the nine editions of the Divine 
Fancies, the eight editions of Argalus and Parthenia, and so on, by 
the same year. Within about thirty years after his death, however, 
there was a complete reversal of the former opinion, apparently 
caused by the expressed criticism of a single man, so that before the 
end of the seventeenth century the name of Quarles was merely a 
synonym for poor poetry and practically nothing more. Yet, by the 
latter part of the next century, and once more chiefly through the 
agency of a single man, another reversal had taken place, and in the 


1F. Baldensperger, La Littérature—Création, Succés, Durée (Paris, 1913), p. 278. 
[Mopvern Pur.o.toey, February, 1923] 225 
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general readjustments of the Romantic Revival Quarles’s reputation 
was again renovated, rejuvenated, and re-established in a position 
somewhat, perhaps, nearer its due. 

These changes are worth noting because of Quarles’s importance 
to the literary historian as a manifestation of certain phenomena 
peculiar to his age. The so-called “metaphysical” characteristics 
were not primarily his distinguishing marks, although many pas- 
sages in his poems owed much more to the “school of Donne”’ than 
some critics admit.! He undoubtedly often did touch the school, 
however, in the same way in which Herbert sometimes touched it, 
irrespective of the actual “conceits” in their texts; and that way 
was by his pursuit of resemblances and similes beyond the realm of 
mere word or even of idea and into that of form and symbolical 
design. Herbert was not the first man in England to write “shaped” 
verses, and Alciati’s emblems were known a century before Quarles; 
yet Herbert and Quarles were always the first to be thought of when 
these two kinds of writing were under discussion. An age, then, 
which took “purity of taste”’ as one of its main criteria for judging 
literature, ought to have valuable criticisms to make on a writer of 
the class of Quarles. The remarkable thing is that, on the whole, 
the neo-Classical period did not make such criticisms; simple con- 
demnation and vilification formed its staple criticism. 

The Emblems were introduced by the following explanatory 
preface, which may throw some light both on Quarles’s purpose and 
on his position as a writer: 


To the Reader. 

An Embleme is but a silent Parable. Let not the tender Eye check, to 
see the allusion to our blessed Saviour figured in these Types. In holy 
Scripture, he is sometimes called a Sower; sometimes, a Fisher; sometimes a 
Physician: And why not presented so as well to the eye as to the eare? 
Before the knowledge of letters God was known by Hieroglyphicks: And, 
indeed, what are the Heavens, the Earth, nay every Creature, but Hiero- 


This passage illustrates both Quarles’s piety and his attempt 
toward “mechanical” poetry, each of which played its part in con- 
demning him with the later public. This piety, nevertheless, was 


1 For instance, Hutchinson, Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., VII, 53. 
2 Quarles, Works (ed. Grosart, Chertsey Worthies’ Library, Edinburgh, 1880), III, 45. 
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first of all a recommendation, as may be seen by the commendatory 
verses prefixed to the Emblems by Richard Love, “Procan. Canta- 
brigiensis,”’ or by Edward Benlowes, Quarles’s patron and a minor 
Maecenas of the age. In 1635 also, Benlowes (whose demerits, like 
Quarles’s, have perhaps been exaggerated, until recently, by such 
attacks as Samuel Butler’s ‘Character of a Small Poet,” or by the 
remarks of Pope and Warburton) brought out his Latin poem, 
Quarléis, in which his praises of his protégé were extravagant.! 
Similar passages appeared in the several elegies upon Quarles’s 
death, one in Wit’s Recreations praising his learning,? one by James 
Duport, professor of Greek at Cambridge, beginning ‘I Cygne 
felix,” and one by B. Stable, who told of how the “ Poet-saint”’ 
spoke “By Emblems darke to spell the Deitie.”’* 

This class of criticism was best summed up by Dr. Thomas 
Fuller (d. 1661) in his History of the Worthies of England (1662). 
Concerning Quarles he wrote: 

He was a most excellent poet, and had a mind biased to devotion. ... . 
Our Quarles was free from the faults [of profaneness and satiricalness], as if 
he had drunk of Jordan instead of Helicon, and slept on Mount Olivet 
for his Parnassus; and was happy in his own invention. His visible poetry 
(I mean his emblems) is excellent, catching therein the eye and fancy at one 
draught, so that he hath owt-Alciated therein, in some men’s judgment. . . . . ‘ 


In 1668, moreover, David Lloyd, in his Memoirs, followed Fuller’s 
estimate almost exactly.® 

Not until more than a decade later, however, was Quarles to 
receive his ‘‘death-blow.’”’ There had, to be sure, been some hints 
of discontent before this time, in, for instance, Suckling’s probable 
allusion to Quarles as him who “makes God speak so big in’s poetry,’”* 
and Cowley’s charge that Quarles ‘‘by onely turning a story of the 
Scripture... . into Rhyme... . abases Divinity,’ but it was not 


1 Ut supra, III, 45, and I, lxxix—xciv. 

2 No. 193; see Grosart, I, lxviii, who dates it 1640; but Quarles did not die until 
four years later. A third edition appeared in 1645. 

3 Op. cit., I, xvii—lxvilii. 

4 Worthies (London, 1860), II, 519. 

5 Memoirs of .... Those .... That Suffered... . for the Protestant Religion 

. (London, 1668), p. 621. 
6 ** Session of the Poets’’ (1637), Works (London and New York, 1910), p. 9 and note. 
7** Preface’ (1656), Grosart’s Cowley (Edinburgh, 1881), I, cxxx/b. 
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until 1675 that any opinion of great weight was uttered in such a 
way as to catch the popular fancy. This opinion was that of Edward 
Phillips, the nephew of Milton, in his Theatrum Poetarum Anglican- 
orum, and is another proof of the somewhat oracular position he 
occupied among his contemporaries, perhaps because of this relation- 
ship. Phillips succinctly characterized Quarles as “.... the 
darling of our plebeian judgements; that is, such as have ingenuity 
enough to delight in poetry, but are not sufficiently instructed to 
make a right choice and distinction.’”’ He then went on to mention 
“the wonderful veneration” of the Emblems, etc., “among the 
vulgar.’ In his Preface, moreover; he had already sarcastically 
alluded to another of Quarles’s poems in speaking of such “men 
or ladies, whose capacities will not ascend above Argalus and Par- 
thenia,’”? 

After 1675 very few words of approval for Quarles are discoverable 
until the latter part of the following century. The best that John 
Aubrey could do in 1681 was to call Quarles ‘a very good man”’ and 
to expend three lines in telling that the poet lived in Bath.* In 1686 
William Winstanley, however, harked back to Fuller for the greater 
part of his criticism, showing himself by his unrestrained enthusiasm 
to be one of the very few who still belonged whole-heartedly to 
Phillips’ “‘vulgar.’’* In 1684 John Oldham put Quarles in the class 
of other once popular poets who had lost their undeserved high 
reputations: 

Quarles, Chapman, Heywood, Withers had Applause, 

And Wild, and Ogilby in former days; 

But now are damn’d to wrapping Drugs, and Wares, 

And curs’d by all their broken Stationers.® 
In 1686, Edmund Arwaker “Englished” the Emblems of Herman 
Hugo, to whom Quarles was indebted for his illustrations as well as 
for other hints, and observed that ‘Mr. Quarles only borrowed his 
Emblems, to prefix them to much inferior sense.’* In 1691 Gerard 


1 Theat. Poet. (Geneva, 1824), II, 25-26. 2 Ibid., I, 19. 

3See Brief Lives . . . . (Oxford, 1898), under ‘‘ Drayton,"’ I, 240, and ‘‘ Quarles,” 
II, 176. 

«**Quarles,"’ Lives of . . . . English Poets (London, 1687), pp. 155-58. 


5 **Satyr,”’ in *‘ Poems and Translations,"’ Works (London, 1684), p. 169. 
* Quoted by Henry Headley, ‘“‘Suppl.,"’ Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry 
(London, 1810), II, 148. 
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Langbaine was more careful than usual not to hurt anyone’s feelings 
by confining his remarks on Quarles’s inoffensiveness to stating: 
“He was a Poet that mix’d Religion and Fancy together; and was 
very careful in all his Writings not to intrench upon Good Manners, 
by any Scurrility, in his Works. . 

If Langbaine merely echoed Fuller in his account, Anthony 4 
Wood in 1691-92 actually copied Phillips without any acknowl- 
edgment, although this very lack may prove the currency of Phillips’ 
phrase. Wood, in his history of Cornelius Burges’ Fire of the Sanctu- 
ary and its answer in an anonymous pamphlet, The Whip, added: 
“Whereupon an old puritanical poet named Francis Quarles (the 
sometime darling of our plebeian judgments) . . . . came out with 
a reply.”2 Wood also referred to Quarles in other places, always 
contemptuously.* 

John Dryden, in 1697, also alluded to Quarles slightingly, in 
passing, when he confessed that ‘Rhyme is certainly a constraint 
even to the best poets, and those who make it with most ease; 
though perhaps I have as little reason to complain of that hardship 
as any man, excepting Quarles and Withers.’”* The force of this 
remark is more evident when it is recalled that George Wither was 
commonly styled “Withers” during the neo-Classical period when 
the speaker wished to be insulting.® 

Nevertheless, the remnant of a group of readers was hinted at 
by John Pomfret in a preface written in 1699: ‘To please every one, 
would be a new thing; and to write so as to please nobody, would 
be as new: for even Quarles and Withers have their admirers.”® The 
same class of readers was being satirized by Tom Brown, sometime 
before 1704, when he wrote concerning Blackmore: 

There is scarce a Cook, Grocer, or Tobacconist within the city-walls, 
but is the better for his works; nay, one that is well acquainted with his 
secret history has assur’d me, that his main design in writing the two Arthurs, 


1“ Quarles,’’ Account of Engl. Dram. Poets (Oxford, 1691), p. 410. 

2 Athenae Oxoniensis (London, 1813-20), III, 684. 

3 See under ‘‘ Benlowes,”’ Fasti, II, Ath. Oxon., IV, 358; and under ‘“‘ D’evereux,”’ 
Ath. Oxon., I11, 192. The latter passage, however, did not appear until Tonson’s enlarged 
edition in 1721. 

‘Ded. of Aeneis,”’ Essays (ed. Ker, Oxford, 1900), II, 220-21. 

5 See Sidgwick, ‘‘ Preface,’’ Poetry of Wither (London and New York, 1902), p. ix. 

6 In Chalmers, Works of the English Poets (London, 1810), VIII, 305. 
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whatever he pretended in his preface, was only to help the poor trunk- 
makers at a pinch, when Quarles and Ogilby were all spent, and they wanted 
other materials.’ 


In the next decade Mat Prior wrote, in his characteristic humor- 
ous vein: “Bad as Sir Topaz, or squire Quarles, . . . . At emblem 
or device am I.’ Charles Gildon, in 1718, carried along the same 
tradition in a discussion of sinking poetical reputations: 

You must therefore, Madam, . . . . find out some surer Way of judging 
of the lesser Poems .... than that Run, and Reception, they meet with 
from the Town, which is so uncertain, and varying in the frail Praise she 
bestows, that Poems have already lost their Glory, and are become as great 
Drugs as Quar|l|e’s and Withers which for a while carry’d the Acclamations 
along with them: Nay, Cowley himself, so much ador’d for near Forty 
Years, loses every Day Ground with ali those, who love Nature, and Har- 


Gildon’s half-implied dissent with the too extreme verdict of the 
public was to some extent supported by Giles Jacob in 1719 and 
1720, since the latter confined his accounts of Quarles to a sketch of 
the poet’s life and a list of his writings, without expressing any par- 
ticular opinions. This very failure, however, means something in 
the case of Jacob, since he very seldom said anything unpleasant 
about any of his subjects, and hardly ever used material which was 
not borrowed from some preceding commentator.* About 1727, 
however, William Somerville’s phrase concerning the “soft hour’’ 
when “envious prudes . . . . O’er Quarles and Bunyan nod” was 
not at all non-committal in its judgment.® 

Alexander Pope found the figure of Quarles, as it now existed, a 
very useful one for his purposes. To a line of the Dunciad (1728), 
“Benlowes, propitious still to blockheads, bows” (III, 21), he had 
added a note in 1729: “A country gentleman, famous for his own 
bad poetry, and for patronizing bad poets, as may be seen from many 


1 “*Necessity of Care of the Poets,’’ Works (London, 1730), I, 109. 
2**Erle Robert's Mice,"’ Works (London and New York, 1892), II, 2. 


*“*Complete Art of Poetry,”’ in Durham, Crit. Essays of Eighteenth Cent. (New 
Haven, 1915), p. 38. 

‘See under ‘‘Quarles,"’ Poet. Register (London, 1719), p. 207; and Hist. Account 

. of .... Eng. Poets (London, 1720), pp. 166-67. 


‘“To a Young Lady,’ Chalmers, XI, 198/a. 
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Dedications of Quarles and others to him.” In an earlier book, too, 
he had written (I, 140): 

Or where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own.! 
Some unexplained squeamishness, however, led him to omit a similar 
couplet, which he had composed several years before, from his 
“Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot” (1735). The lines ran thus: 


How pleased I see some patron to each scrub, 
Quarles had his Benlowes, Tibbald had his Bubb— 


with a note: “A gentleman of Oxford who patronized all bad poets 
of that reign.”? Nevertheless, a passage in one of the imitations of 
Horace in 1737 showed that he had not relented: 

But Kings in Wit may want discerning Spirit. 

The Hero William, and the martyr Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and one pension’d Quarles.* 


With these views of Pope’s in mind, it should not be possible to mis- 
understand part of a letter written to Atterbury on March 19, 
1721-22. Pope, as he complained, was tired of the ways of the 
world: 

Tinnit, inane est; with the picture of one ringing on the globe with his 
finger, is the best thing I have the luck to remember, in that great poet 
Quarles: not that I forget the devil at bowls, which I know to be your 
lordship’s favourite cut, as well as favourite diversion.‘ 


Reminiscential of Pope, likewise, was a line in William Whitehead’s 
“Danger of Writing Verse” (1741), which attacked “sensual,” 
though otherwise passable, poetry that “Bavius might blush, and 
QUARLES disdain to own.’”® 

The second half of the century for practically twenty years gave 
no hint of reversing the decision of its ancestors. The first number 


1 This couplet was also quoted in the Crit. Rev. for May, 1777 (XLIII, 380). 

2 See Saintsbury, Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., VII, 102. 

21st Epis. of 2nd Bk.,"’ ll. 385-87. In the light of this and other passages, it is 
difficult to see how Grosart (Quarles, I, xciv) could defend his assertion that Pope intro- 
duced Quarles into the Dunciad [sic] merely for a rime with ‘‘Charles."’ Grosart also 
suggests that ‘‘ Pope’s Essay on Man shows he had read that Quarles whom he traduced’’ 
(I, xlvi). 

4 Works (ed. Elwin and Courthope, London, 1871ff.), IX, 44-45. A modern editor 
of the Emblems (William Paterson, Edinburgh, 1888) with amusing stupidity fails to see 
the irony, and insists that Pope ‘‘calls him a ‘great poet’’’ (‘‘ Pref.,’’ pp. 7-8). 

5 In Dodsley, Collection of Poems . . . . (London, 1758), II, 248. 
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of Colman and Thornton’s Connoisseur, January 31, 1754, main- 
tained that “That book, in the phrase of Conger, is best which sells 
most; and if the demand for Quarles should be greater than for 
Pope, he would have the highest place on the rubric-post.”’ Again, 
on August 28, 1755, No. 83 of the same periodical contrasted Quarles 
and “Withers” in rank with Dryden and Spenser. Richard Jago, 
in 1758, imitated Hamlet’s soliloquy thus: 
.... To print—to beam 

From the same shelf with Pope, in calf well bound: 

To sleep, perchance, with Quarles—Ay, there’s the rub— 

For to what class a writer may be doom’d, 

When he has shuffled off some paltry stuff, 

Must give us pause. .... 
In the preface to his posthumous works (Jago died in 1781) he also 
compared “the beggarly style of Quarles, or Ogilby, and the magnifi- 
cence of the profuse Dryden.’”! 

The Biographia Britannica in 1760 described Quarles as 
English poet of the X VIIth century, whose compositions are chiefly 
of the pious and moral kind,”’ and made a compilation of comments 
written before 1670, besides printing a rather “ metaphysical’”’ selec- 
tion.2 James Beattie, however, was not so restrained when he 


“an 


wrote, concerning Churchill, in 1765: 
Blackmore and Quarles, those blockheads of renown, 
Lavished their ink, but never harmed the town: 
Though this, thy brother in discordant song, 
Harassed the ear, and cramped the labouring tongue; 
And that, like thee, taught staggering prose to stand, 
And limp on stilts of rhyme about the land. 
Harmless they dozed a scribbling life away, 
And yawning nations owned th’ innoxious lay. . . . . 
Beattie continued his charge in various places in his Essays, col- 
lected in 1776, one passage reading, “. . . . Examples of bad writing 
might no doubt be produced, on almost any occasion, from Quarles 
and Blackmore; but as no body reads their works, no body is liable 
to be misled by them—’”’ and another, “. . . . A cause and effect 
1 In Chalmers, XVII, 316/a, and 285. 
2**Quarles,”’ op. cit., VI, 3449-50. 


+*“*On the Report of a Monument,” Poet. 
p. 153. 


Works (London and New York, 1894), 
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extremely inadequate to each other form a ludicrous combination. 
We smile at the child (in Quarles’s Emblems) attempting to blow 
out the sun with a pair of bellows.’’' 

Lord Chesterfield and the Reverend Walter Harte, tutor to 
Chesterfield’s son, also contributed in somewhat opposite ways to 
the tradition. In a letter of December 18, 1763, Chesterfield per- 
suaded Harte to alter the name of his proposed work, Emblems, 
because, “if they had been emblems, Quarles had degraded and vili- 
fied that name to such a degree, that it is impossible to make use of it 
after him. . . . .”” Harte heeded his master’s warning, but neverthe- 
less imitated Quarles in two or three poems published in 1767, styling 
Quarles “‘our venerable and religious poet.’” 

The Critical Review for April, 1768, commented on the unequal- 
ness of Christopher Smart’s works by saying that some of his Parables 
were “hardly superior to the productions of Sternhold and Quarles.’’ 

Extremely slight evidence of an approaching resuscitation may 
perhaps be detected in James Granger’s Biographical History, which 
began to appear in 1769 and went through various “improvements” 
between then and 1824: 

Francis Quarles . . . . had, at this time, a very considerable reputa- 
tion as a poet; but he merited much more as an honest and pious man. 
His ‘“‘Emblems,”’ which have been serviceable to allure children to read, 
have been often printed, and are not yet forgotten. We sometimes stumble 
upon a pretty thought among many trivial ones in this book; and now and 


then meet with poetry in mechanism in the prints. .... His “Feast for 
Worms,”’ and many other poems, have been long neglected, and are now 


literally worm-eaten. .... 4 

No suggestion of doubt, on the other hand, is visible in a letter of 
Horace Walpole’s, dated December 10, 1775, and running: “. 
Alas! I have no genius; and if any symptom of talent, so inferior 
to Gray’s, that Milton and Quarles might as well be coupled 


95 


together. 

1 Essays on Poetry and Music... . (Edinburgh, 1779), pp. 15 n., and 333. 

2 See Chalmers, XVI, 313-14, for Chesterfield’s letter; and pp. 382/a, 400/a, and 
401/6, for Harte. 

3 Crit. Rev., XXV, 310. 

* Biog. Hist. of Eng. (London, 1824), III, 135-36. <A review of this passage in the 
Crit. Rev. for May, 1769 (X XVII, 349), by its defense of Quarles’s frequent ‘‘energy of 
thought"’ and “harmony of versification,’’ formed an interesting, although apparently 
uninfluential, anticipation of the revival of Quarles which was soon to take place. 

5 Letter to Rev. William Cole, Letters (ed. Toynbee, Oxford, 1904 ff.), IX, 293. 
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The first real sign of a revived interest in Quarles, however 
(although not the most influential one), appeared in a new edition of 
the Emblems and the School of the Heart, brought out in 1777. This 
was recommended to the public by letters from such men as Augustus 
Montague Toplady, English divine of extreme Calvinistic leanings, 
who is best known today as the author of “Rock of Ages,” and 
John Ryland, teacher and Baptist minister. The former, after 
describing the spiritual benefits he had derived from Quarles’s “in- 
genious and valuable treasury of Christian experience,” advised 
the editors thus: 

Be particularly careful to give neat and beautiful impressions of the 
numerous and expressive cuts... .. In emblematic works much depends 
on the elegancy of the engravings, which, if well finished, speak an ocular 
language, singularly emphatic and universally intelligible. The eye very 
frequently informs the understanding and affects the heart, when the most 
laboured efforts of vocal rhetoric fail. ... . 


Ryland, although not especially observing the “visible” or “ocular” 
“mechanism” of Quarles, still wrote “To the Serious Part of the 


Christian World”’: 

It is matter of pleasing surprise to find such books as ‘‘Quarles’ Em- 
blems,”’ and the “School of the Heart,’’ should be so much called for as to 
incline any printer to venture on a new edition. I really imagined that the 
rage for romances, novels, and plays, had entirely extinguished all taste for 
such productions as these now presented to the public. 

Quarles was a man of spiritual wit and imagination, in the reign of 
King Charles I., a time when poetic genius in the religious world had not 
been cultivated. Spenser and Shakespeare were then the only men that 
deserved the name of poets; . . . . so that I think Quarles may be styled 
the first, as Herbert was the second, divine poet of the English nation. 

In the productions of this excellent man there is nothing to please the 
state of modern critics: his uncommon turns of thought; the quaintness of 
his poetic style; but above all the depth of evangelic fervour, the ardent 
piety, and the rich experience of the heart, can be relished by none but 
those who, in the highest sense of the word, deserve the name of true 
Christians. ... . 2 


The appearance of such an edition at a point seemingly so unpre- 
pared for, and the tone of its recommendations, are interesting 
proofs that often for even the most maligned authors there is a per- 


1 Quoted in Paterson's ed., p. 9. 2 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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sistent, though silent, group of readers and admirers. The same sort 
of public was predicated for the infinitely better known Abraham 
Cowley during the period of his greatest disfavor—the first half of 
the eighteenth century.! 

Though such an edition as the above, as well as the one in 1778 
with a recommendatory preface by C. de Coetlogon, certainly played 
a highly important part in recalling Quarles to the public, it alone 
would probably have been insufficient. The man who seems to have 
been responsible, more than any other agency, for putting Quarles 
before the public in this new light, was William Jackson, “of Exeter,” 
a minor musical composer, who is now so little known that few 
copies of his volume entitled Thirty Letters on Various Subjects (1782) 
are available. Nevertheless, a third edition of the book, with the 
author’s name (the book was first published anonymously), appeared 
in 1785, and various references and quotations by later writers show 
that the two letters on Quarles (Nos. 19 and 30) were well known 
and admired. Jackson, after briefly reviewing the Emblems and the 
history of its reputation (a few minor inaccuracies marred his 
account, however), went on to say: 

J . Where he is good, I know but few poets better. He has a great 
deal of genuine fire, is frequently happy in similes, admirable in epithets 
and compound words, very smooth in his versification, so different from 


the poets of his own age; and possessed that great qualification of keeping 
you in perpetual alarm, so different from the elegant writers of the present 


times. 

I have run through his book of emblems to select some passages for 
your observation—they are buried, it must be confessed, in a heap of rubbish, 
but are of too much value not to be worth some pains in recovering. ... . 
Then, after quoting from and commenting on various of the Emblems 
and Hieroglyphics, and comparing parts to Shakespeare, Young, 
and Ossian, in his second letter he criticized Quarles’s “false wit” in 
his shaped verses, and ended by saying: 

. Poor Quarles! thou hast had many enemies, and art now forgotten. 
But thou hast at last found a friend—not equal, indeed, to the task of 
turning a tide that has been flowing for a hundred years against thee—not 
equal to his wishes for giving thee and every neglected genius his due share 
+4 Re oe my forthcoming article on ‘‘ The Reputation of Abraham Cowley (1660—1800),”’ 
2 Op. cit. (London, 1783), II, 5-8. 
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of reputation—but barely capable of laying the first stone of thy temple 
of fame, which he leaves to be compleated by abler and stronger hands.' 


These letters evidently stirred up some controversy. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1786, for instance, appeared an 
article written by “C. T. O.” and entitled “The Poetry of Quarles 
recommended to Notice.” “C. T. O.”’ was a pseudonym for Henry 
Headley, who had come under the influence of Thomas Warton while 
the latter was fellow at Trinity, Oxford, and who was soon to bring 
out his own Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry.2. The gist of 
the article was this: 

. . . To obviate a prejudice ... . , is the intent of this paper, and 
to recommend to notice the poetry of Francis Quarles, whose memory has 
hitherto been almost totally neglected, or, when called to remembrance, 
solely for the sake of being associated with Blackmore, or some such worthy, 
as a synonymous and cant term for blockhead. ... . He has been men- 
tioned with respect in some elegant letters, rather lately published, which 
is the only modern testimony in favour of his abilities I have ever met with. 
. . . » He is extremely unequal. ... . 


However, “As a proof of his real genius,”’ the writer quoted several 
specimens, chiefly from the Job Militant and the Meditations, and 
cited several passages in which he thought Goldsmith, Young, Pope, 
and Blair had been indebted to Quarles.* This eulogy did not pass 
unchallenged, for a correspondent signing himself “Sharp” soon 
replied thus: “‘Two geniuses, self-produced,”’ have tried to “puff” 
a “wretched writer into notice by the mere force of their own sweet 
wild notes ....: the Author of ‘Thirty Letters’ played first 
fiddle, and C.T.O. took up the tenor.”’” But, said he, they had no 
effect, although “ Poor sleeping Quarles is at length disturbed, and he, 
and his quaint and dainty devices of wings and altars in poetry, are 
conjured up in form, in order to be immortalized, forsooth, by 
this very curious duetto!’’* The modern critic is tempted to question 


1 Jbid., I, 9 ff., 109 ff.—T he Crit. Rev. for Mar., 1783 (LV, 165), confessed its ‘‘ obliga- 
tions"’ to Jackson for this re-introduction to Quarles, and, somewhat unfairly, blamed 
the latter's fate entirely on Pope. 

2 See Dict. Nat. Biog., under Headley. 

3 Gent. Mag., LVI, 666-67. In April of the same year, “C.T.O.”’ had already 
mentioned Quarles in a similar context, while discussing the debt of Pope to Crashaw 
(ibid., LVI, 312-13). 

4 Ibid., LVI, Suppl., 1106. 
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“‘Sharp’s”’ own authority on the matter, since he seems to be thinking, 
not of Quarles, but of Herbert. 

But the protest apparently had little effect, although one or two 
scattering criticisms of Quarles in the old manner still came out, as 
when James Hay Beattie (the son) wrote in January, 1787, that it 
was unimportant “‘whether Quarles or Donne more sweetly sings.’’! 
All the anthologists and editors of the period who mentioned Quarles, 
however, followed Jackson and “C.T.O.” Headley himself in his 
Select Beauties of 1787 called Herbert “inferior to both Quarles 
and Crashaw,” although in the same class with them,? and in another 
place treated Quarles individually at some length: 

It is the fate of many to receive from posterity that commendation 
which, though deserved, they missed of during their lives; others, on the 
contrary, take their full compliment [s?c] of praise from their contemporaries, 
and gain nothing from their successors; a double payment is rarely the lot 
of any one. .... 

. . . . These reflections were more immediately suggested by the memory 
of Quarles, which has been branded with more than common abuse, and 
who seems often to have been censured merely from the want of being 
yeaa. .... He too often, no doubt, mistook the enthusiasm of devotion 
for the inspiration of fancy. ... . Yet, as the effusions of a real poetical 
mind, however thwarted by untowardness of subject, will be seldom rendered 
totally abortive, we find in Quarles original imagery, striking sentiment, 
fertility of expression, and happy combinations; together with a compression 
of style that merits the observation of the writers of verse. Gross deficiencies 
of judgment, and the infelicity of his subjects, concurred in ruining him. .. . . 


Headley then quoted from the Preface of a “late edition of his 
Emblems,” finding that “Such an exhibition of Quarles is chaining 
Columbus to an oar, or making John Duke of Marlborough a train- 
band corporal.” He also referred to a dozen or so earlier critics of 
Quarles, including Jackson.* 

Robert Anderson, in his edition of the Poets of Great Britain 
(1793), united with Headley in his grouping of poets, but disagreed 
somewhat in his ranking: 

The poetry of Crashaw is devoted chiefly to pious subjects. He is a 
writer of the same class with Herbert and Quarles, though infinitely superior 

1**To Dr Dun,” Essays and Fragments (Edinburgh, 1794), p. 204. 


2 ** Herbert,”’ ‘‘ Biog. Sketches,”’ op. cit., I, liv. 
3 **Quarles,”’ ibid., I, lx—xii. See also II, 145-48. 
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to the former in sublimity and imagination, and to the latter in beauty and 
tenderness. ....! 

In his Preface, dated 1795, however, Anderson regretted that the 
plans of his publishers had prevented him from including Quarles 
in his collection, as he had intended; and in his life of Phineas 
Fletcher he vindicated him against the contempt of Pope.? Joseph 
Warton, too, in his 1797 edition of Pope, alluded to Quarles, “‘Who 
has lately been more favourably spoken of by some ingenious critics; 
particularly by the author of Thirty Letters.”* In the same way, 
George Ellis’s Specimens of the Early English Poets (1801, since the 
passage did not appear in the original 1790 edition) agreed with the 
judgments of Headley, Jackson, and Anderson, citing all these by 
name, and added some material of its own on Quarles.‘ 

It was left to the third edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 
1797 to sum up the status of Quarles at the end of the century; 
this it did in the following dispassionate, but just, way: 

. . . - His works both in prose and verse are numerous, and were 
formerly in great esteem, particularly his Divine Emblems: but the obsolete 
quaintness of his style has caused them to fall into neglect, excepting among 


particular classes of readers. 
The article then qualified its position more or less by quoting at some 
length from Headley.® 

The nineteenth and twentieth centuries have affirmed the same 
position. Quarles is no longer merely a “synonym for bad poetry,” 
although except for “‘ particular classes of readers”’ (usually clergymen 
of various denominations) he is still nothing but a name. It is not 
the purpose of this sketch, however, to trace his reputation in detail 
after its readjustment; it will be sufficient to note the principal new 
editions of the Emblems and to quote the opinions of two or three 
standard works. Following the seventeenth-century editions already 
referred to, others (sometimes including the Hieroglyphics, etc.) 
appeared in these years: 1710 (?), 1718, 1720 (?), 1736, 1764, 1766, 


op. cit. (London and Edinburgh, 1792-1807), IV, 699 ff. 

2 Op. cit., I, 7; and IV, 378. Anderson did considerable plagiarizing from Headley. 
See Dict. Nat. Biog. under ‘‘ Headley,”’ and Blackwood’s Magazine, XX XVIII, 677 (1835). 
Ilis ideas on Quarles were approved by the Crit. Rev., Jan., 1799 (Arr., XXV, 41). 

?See Pope, Works (ed. Bowles, London, 1806), IV, 219 n. 

¢“*Quarles,"’ op. cit. (London, 1803), III, 121. 

6 **Quarles,"’ Ency. Brit. (Edinburgh, 1797), XV, 747. 


1“ Crashaw,” 
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1777, 1778, 1808, 1812, 1818, 1823, 1845, 1857, 1858, 1861, 1866, 1876, 
1880-81, 1888; there may also have been additional printings not 
noted here. 

By 1802, the Edinburgh Review was already talking of the influ- 
ence of the “quaintness of Quarles and Dr Donne” on many poets 
of the new school.! The Reverend A. B. Grosart, however, is prob- 
ably the most extreme of Quarles’s recent admirers. According to his 
estimate in 1880, Quarles as a prose writer was an essayist and moral- 
ist of fine powers and characteristics. In the Emblems, Argalus and 
Parthenia, etc., was shown a true singer, with brain, imagination, 
fervid temperament, unique inspiration, and frequent exquisiteness 
of utterance, and with good rhyme, rhythm, and harmony. Never- 
theless, ‘‘vile taste’”’ obtruded itself in the most unexpected places.” 
The anonymous article in the current Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(1911) follows its eighteenth-century predecessor fairly closely, 
mentioning two or three leading modern editions of the Emblems 
and objecting to Grosart’s “appreciation which greatly overestimates 
Quarles’s value as a poet.’”’ The Reverend F. E. Hutchinson, on the 
other hand, in his chapter on ‘‘The Sacred Poets” in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature (1911), after showing how Herbert, 
Crashaw, and Vaughan were more or less affected by emblem-writing, 
concludes by saying: 

.... It is fortunate that these writers, who could do better things, 
escaped lightly from this misleading fashion. It is as fortunate that Quarles 
found in it the means of doing his best work. ... . But Quarles had some- 
thing better to give than “wit at the second hand.” If his ingenuity and 
morality are commonly better than his poetry, at times he rises above his 
mere task-work to original and forcible writing. .... Sometimes, he 
reveals an unexpectedly musical quality, . . .. and his least attractive 
pages are brightened by some daring epithet or felicitous turn of expression. 
His liveliness and good sense, his free use of homely words and notions and 
his rough humour are enough to account for, and to justify, his popularity.* 


To decide between these two classes of critics would be irrelevant 
in this place. No one, of course, would maintain that Quarles was 
one of the great English poets. It would also be impossible to try 

1 Edin. Rev., I (October, 1802), 64. 


2 ** Memorial-Introduction,"’ Quarles, I, lxiv—v. 
3 Op. cit., VII, 54. 
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to account fully for the course taken by Quarles’s reputation. The 
stigma attached to pious religious poetry may partly explain the con- 
tempt adopted by the eighteenth century, but Quarles’s popularity 
had already been lost in the later seventeenth, when such poetry still 
met a certain public taste; moreover, the nephew of the writer of 
the world’s greatest religious poem played a prominent part in the 
reaction. The spiritual aspect of the early Romantic Revival may 
perhaps be more closely related to the new attitude toward Quarles. 
But, on the whole, the neo-Classical reaction against Quarles was 
unreasoned—or at least it was unreasoned by the majority of writers 
who used his name. It was easier to accept someone else’s opinion 
than to form a solid one of one’s own. And in the Romantic Revival 
virtually the same phenomena may be observed. 

It is, then, sufficient to have shown by the instance of Quarles 
how quickly and easily a literary myth could spring up, and how in 
his case it finally received a readjustment which itself tended to go to 
an opposite extreme. How many other literary men have received 
the same treatment from the public? More, very probably, than 


literary history has realized. 
ArTHUR H. NETHERCOT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 








NOTES ON DRYDEN’S LOST PROSODIA 


Dryden’s statement that: “I have long had by me the materiais 
of an English Prosodia containing all the mechanical rules... .”! 
has received insufficient attention from critics and historians. It is 
well known that there were no manuscripts found among Dryden’s 
papers on his death. Dryden himself says that although the 
materials were ready, prepared, he desisted from publishing them on 
the advice of the Earl of Mulgrave. The fact that these materials 
were prepared and in the consciousness of the critic while he was 
writing the documents of the late eighties and the nineties warrants 
the hypothesis that the facts contained in the prosodia may be 
reflected in Dryden’s scattered critical statements. The number of 
these statements is extremely large and when collected they fit into 
a rough scheme for a prosodia which compares favorably with similar 
works written by Dryden’s fellows or near contemporaries. Recent 
historians, however, overlook the value of these references entirely. 
Omond, ignoring Dryden’s statement, omits it in the bibliography of 
English metrists (1903), but corrects this error in the appendix to 
his later work.2 Saintsbury asserts that “his [Dryden’s] reference 
to this part of it [metrics] are few and mostly vague.’ 

A collection of these references—there are approximately two 
hundred of them—leads to conclusions as follows: 

1. Dryden has defined his attitude on the points covered by the few 
conventional prosodies of his time. 

2. Dryden’s references are neither few nor vague. 

3. When these references are patched together a theory of prosody 


emerges which is sufficiently definite to complete the comparison between 
Dryden’s position and that of his contemporaries, Hobbes, Poole, Bysshe. 


1 Dedication to the Aeneis, XIV, 207. (All references in this paper are to the Works, 
ed. Scott-Saintsbury, 1882-93.) 

2T. S. Omond, English Metrists of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries: Being a 
Sketch of English Prosodic Criticism During the Last Two Hundred Years (Oxford, 1907), 
p. 66. 

?George Saintsbury, Historical Manual of English Prosody (Macmillan, 1910), 
Pp. 240. 
(Mopekrn Paitotoey, February, 1923] 241 
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I. DRYDEN’S THEORY OF PROSODY 


A. Prosody is a mechanical science. Dryden seems to have 
shared the conception of prosody that was current in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and is accepted as convenient by many 
present-day teachers. Prosody is conceived to be a body of rules, 
largely mechanical, to which the poet must fit his verse. Dryden’s 
own statement, ‘the mechanical rules of versification,’’! Bysshe’s 
Art of English Poetry (circa 1702), and Josua Poole’s England’s 
Parnassus (1657-59) are all inclined to consider prosody as mechanics. 
Bysshe’s collection of “Sublime Thoughts” and his “Rhyming 
Dictionary”’ demonstrate the extent to which poets believed these 
mechanics might be carried. The proviso that unless verses had 
propriety of diction and good sense they could not be considered 
poetry was, of course, explicit in the introduction or prefaces of 
these books.2 Yet Temple believed that this proviso was seldom 
heeded. He refused to make rules for poetry because “too much 
paper has been blotted with them already.’ Finally, there is no 
reason to believe that Dryden’s theories in this regard were eccentric 
to the prosodic thought of his time. When Dryden admits that he 
breaks these rules* he does so with an apology for the English nation 
or with the assertion that in order to gain a greater beauty it is 
justifiable to sacrifice a less. Dryden’s conception of prosody as 4 
body of rules is illustrated by a very large number of references.® 


1 Dedication to the Aeneis, XIV, 207. 

:‘*It may not be impossible indeed for men, even of indifferent parts, by making 
examples of the rules hereafter given, to compose verses smooth and well sounding to 
the ear; yet if such verses want strong sense, propriety and elevation of thought or 
purity of diction, they will be at best what Horace calls them ... . and the writers 
of them not poets but versifying scribblers.'""—Edward Bysshe, The Art of English 
Poetry (8th ed., 1737), p. 1. 

‘Sir William Temple, Works (4 vols., London, 1754), II, 326. 

4 Ded., Aeneis, XIV, 208. 5 Ded., Love Triumphant, VIII, 376. 

* (a) ‘Since the evil of false quantities is difficult to be cured in any modern language; 
since the French and the Italians, as well as we, are yet ignorant what feet are to be used in 
heroic poetry; since I have not strictly observed those rules myself which I am to teach 
Gham «os ¢ ""—Ded., Aeneis, XIV, 208. (b) ‘‘. . . . I have called this a latitude which 
is only an explanation of this general rule, that a vowel... . . ”"—-Ded., Aeneis, XIV, 206- 
(c) “A faultless sonnet, finished thus [according to the rules] would be worth tedious 
volumes of loose poetry.’"’-—Trans. of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, XV, 233. (d) ‘‘No man is 
tied in modern poetry to observe any further rule in the feet of his verse but... ."— 
Essay of Dramatic Poesie, XV, 365. (e) ‘‘ Neither can we give ourselves the liberty of 
making any part of the verse . . . .""—Account of Annus Mirabilis, LX, 92-93. (jf) Siever's 
distinction between Ohrenphilologie and Augenphilologie (Edward Sievers, Rhythmisch 
Melodische Studien (Heidelberg, 1912], p. 78), though implied by Cowley was, of course, 
not generally accepted by responsible prosodists of the seventeenth century. (For 
Cowley’s statement see the preface to his Pindarics, 1655.) 
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B. Seventeenth-century prosodies were compact. Large studies 
such as those of Guest, Saintsbury, Schipper, were not conceivable 
at that time. The historical method, though practiced, was not 
developed in the same way as it is developed at present, and the 
general conception of Augenphilologie made generalizations more pre- 
cise though less accurate than they are at present. Bysshe stretched 
his material through three volumes, yet two and a half of these are 
a “Rhyming Dictionary” and “Sublime Thoughts.” The “ Rules,” 
ie., the prosody proper, covers only forty-five pages of small octavo. 
Since a very little more than half the page (a rough average) is used 
for illustrative examples, it is accurate to conclude that only twenty- 
eight pages of small octavo are given to the discussion of prosodic 
principles proper. The references I have collected from Dryden’s 
writings will cover approximately the same space. Thus, although 
Dryden’s prosody is unpublished, he left quite as much material in 
scattered references as Bysshe did in his compact treatise. 


II. THE CONTENT OF DRYDEN’S PROSODIC THEORY 


It will be shown in this paper that Dryden believed English 
verse to be built of feet and accents. This conception gets signifi- 
cance when related to his theories of the purpose of poetry and of 
aesthetic delight, which are purely formal and are presented as 
introductory material. Rhythm and meter, Dryden believed, were 
independent of each other; cadence and pause were decorative. 
This section of the paper will conclude with a summary of Dryden’s 
few statements that concern the minutiae of verse structure. 

The fact that many of the theories sketched in the following 
sections have become commonplace in the great tradition of English 
prosody should not mislead the reader into the belief that Dryden 
was merely restating the orthodox views of his time. There are 
few subjects related to English philology that permit of as wide a 
difference of opinion as those which concern the nature and structure 
of English verse. Theorists of the late seventeenth century were in 
as great opposition on this point as theorists of the present day. 
Dryden assumes a reasonably independent attitude in the con- 
flicting opinions of the time. His prosody follows the foot-accent 
system and requires the syllabic equality of each line. In this he 
differs from Bysshe, who adopts the orthodox method of syllable 
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counting, and from Hobbes, who denies to English verse the presence 
of metrical feet. 

A. The purposes of poetry, according to Dryden, are delight 
and instruction. Of these purposes, Dryden considers delight the 
primary and instruction the secondary function. This theory is 
given direct statement in the Defense of Dramatic Poesy, where 
Dryden says: “... . for delight is the chief, if not the only, end 
of poesy. Instruction can be admitted but in the second place, for 
poesy only instructs as it delights.” In his Life of Plutarch, Dryden 
forgives Plutarch the “cadences of the words and the roughness of 
expression,’’? because Plutarch’s business was to charm and instruct 
the mind rather than to please the ear. Plutarch, in other words, 
must be considered a moralist and not a poet. Although moral 
instruction is an important secondary function of poetry, it is not to 
be confused with pietistic instruction. Examples in piety ranked 
third in importance as a function of poetry. The importance of 
delight as a “chief end” in poetry, implicit in all of Dryden’s critical 
comments,‘ gives added significance to his definition of the sources of 
delight. 

B. There are three sources of delight in poetry: (a) formal versi- 
fication, (b) the proper union of thought and words, and (c) the true 
description or imitation of nature. ‘“‘Versification and numbers |i.e., 
formal versification] the greatest pleasures of poetry.” “There is 
a sweetness in good verse that tickles while it hurts; and no man can 
be heartily angry with him who pleases him against his will.’ 
The sentence from the Dedication of the Aeneis that a heroic poem 
is conveyed in verse that it may “delight while it instructs’” is 

1 IT, 295. 2 XVII, 65. 

*‘*T considered that pleasure was not the only end in poesy; and that even the 


instructions of morality were not so wholly the business of the poet as that the precepts 
and examples of piety were to be omitted.’"—Preface to Tyranic Love, III, 376. 

‘There is an apparent contradiction in the statement (1697) that a heroic poem is 
conveyed in verse ‘“‘that it may delight while it instructs’’ (Ded., Aeneis, XIV, 129-30). 
There can be no doubt that Dryden realized the purpose of the Aeneid. Yet, since his 
criticism of this poem is concerned largely with the beauty of Virgil's verse, it is logical 
to conclude that Dryden did not change his mind as to the function of poetry. 


5’ Essay on Satire, XIV, 89. 


* Preface to Absolom and Achitophel, IX, 211. Dryden is referring to the stopped 
couplet. He did not admit that blank verse could be admitted into the class of ‘‘ verse.” 


7XIV. Cf. XII, 65. 
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adduced again to illustrate the contention that Dryden’s conception 
of aesthetic pleasure is formal. The purposes of meditation and 
instruction can be served by prose. Formal versification brings 
an added and essential quality. 

The proper union of thought and words and the true imitation 
or description of nature are the other two sources of delight in 
poetry.! Each one of these sources of delight is formal and external. 
Poetry is not the expression of emotion. Beauty is not transcen- 
dental. It has nothing to do with the soul. It is concerned with 
harmony and proportion. ‘Beauty [Dryden quotes from Galen in 
a sentence that is characteristic of his sane classicism] is nothing else 
but a just accord and mutual harmony of the members animated by 
a healthful constitution.’ 

C. The qualities of good verse, smoothness, variety and vigor 
follow from the premises that versification is the chief source of 
delight in poetry and that beauty is formal. Although vigor in 
satiric writing may be achieved at the expense of smoothness, this 
sacrifice requires an apology.* Again, although verse should not be 
monotonous, the demand for variety is sometimes a fault, particularly 
with the English.‘ It is easier to write smooth yet various verse in 
Latin than in English because the ancients change their kind of verse 
at will. Rough verse is not to be tolerated. Rugged verse requires 
an apology or defense.® 

The sources of poetic delight, then, are formal versification, the 
proper union of thought and words, and the imitation of nature. 
The qualities of good verse that contribute to delight are smoothness, 
variety, and vigor. 

D. Dryden’s brief discussion of the relations between rhythm and 
meter, as an early statement of the present-day conceptions, may 
be passed over rapidly here. Rhythm is not necessarily dependent 


1 Preface to Albion and Albanius, VII, 228; the Account of Annus Mirabilis, IX, 
96; Preface to All for Love, V, 332. 

? Translation of Du Fresnoy, Observations on the Art of Painting, XVIII, 405. 

8 Preface to Second Miscellany, XII, 301; Preface to Albion and Albanius, VII, 236; 
Preface to Tyranic Love, III, 377. 

4 Preface to Don Sebastian, VII, 313; Ded., Love Triumphant, VIII, 376. 

5 Essay on Satire, XIII, 53; To the Earl of Roscommon, XI, 27; Ded., Aeneis, XIV, 
219; Preface to the Third Miscellany, XII, 68. 

6 Preface to Tyranic Love, III, 379; Preface to Don Sebastian, VII, 308. 
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on meter. The poetry of savages was without feet or measure. 
It was rhythmical and not metrical.! There are not ten lines of 
Cicero or Demosthenes, says Walsh in an essay that Dryden prefaced 
to his Virgil,? which are not “more harmonious, more truly ryth- 
mical [sic] than most of the French or English sonnets.’”* 

E. Measure, number, and feet.4 Dryden’s metrics is accentual. 
It derives its accent from the classical “long.’”’ This substitution, 
he thinks, was necessary to the barbarians because Greek and Latin 
quantity were not suitable to their tongues “nor did they know 
the exact uses of it.”” “Measure in Greek and Latin consisted in 
quantity of words and a determinate number of feet. But when, 
by the inundation of the Goths and Vandals . . . . new languages 
were introduced, a new way of poetry was practiced. .... This 
consisted in measure or number of feet and rhyme.’”® 

Dryden contents himself with two statements about the quantity 
of English syllables. ‘There is as great a certainty of quantity in 
our syllables as either in Greek or Latin, but let poets and judges 
understand those first and then let them begin to study English.’’* 
In his prosodia he has “treated with some exactness of the feet, the 
quantities {italics mine] and the pauses.”” Without further evidence 
it is, of course, futile to attempt to reconstruct Dryden’s theory of 
English quantity. If this matter really was “treated with some 
exactness”’ in his prosodia, it is possible that he injected some kind of a 
quantitative system into his own verse and that this system has 
been missed by our crude and inaccurate methods of metrical analy- 
sis. Another possibility is that the methods of declaiming tragedy 
may have led to a confusion between the facts of accent and quantity. 
When verse is intoned, the quantitative value of the syllables is 
increased. Thus, when Dryden heard his verses on the stage, he 


1 Essay on Satire, XIII, 53. 

? XIII, 343. 3 Cf. the questionable passages, III, 377; VII, 236. 

« The use of these three terms in prosodic treatises of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is very confusing. I have not been able to derive a compendious definition of 
any one of them. Dryden uses the term foot as we do to represent the modern equiva- 
lent of the classical quantitative foot. Measure he used to designate the verse or line. 
Since English feet are assumed to be dissyllabic and each measure or verse contains a 
definite number of them, the verses are “ numbered."’ 

5 Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 264-65. 

* Preface to Albion and Albanius, VII, 236. 

7? Ded., Aeneiz, XIV, 207. 
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may have assumed that they were essentially quantitative. A final 
possibility that awaits experimental test is that the quantitative facts 
of all verse are more numerous than we imagine. 

The evidence that Dryden believed English verses were com- 
posed of feet is conclusive. He said: “No man is constrained in 
modern poesy to observe any further rule in the feet of his verses. 
..... ! “We are yet ignorant what feet are to be used in heroic 
poetry.”? “And if my verses’ feet stumble.’’* 

Feet combined to form measures. Dryden seems to have used 
the term “measure” as equivalent to our “verse.” He says the 
first poetry ‘‘was begun before the invention of feet and measures.” 
The “new way of poesy consists of measure or number of feet [italics 
mine].’’* These statements are confusing. It is not clear whether 
the conjunction “‘or” connects the noun “measure” with the noun 
“number” or whether it connects the noun “measure” with the 
phrase “number of feet.” I have assumed the latter possibility to 
be correct. Measure is the equivalent of a group of feet. A meas- 
ure, then, is a verse of poetry. Although I have not succeeded in 
finding a statement that will resolve the difficulty directly, the 
clause “blank verse is the measure of verse kept exactly without 
rhyme’’> furnishes the best evidence available on the point. The 
passages listed below tend, I think, to confirm my contention, 
although they are capable of various interpretations.® 

Number. English verses, Dryden believed, were composed of a 
determinate number of syllables, they were equisyllabic, they were 
“numbered.”” Dryden’s famous criticism of Chaucer furnishes the 
best evidence for this conclusion. “Equality of numbers,” he said, 
“in every verse we call heroic was either not known or not practiced 
in Chaucer’s day..... Some thousands of his verses are lame 
half a foot or a whole one.’”” The fact that Dryden could not read 

1 Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 364-65. 

2 Ded., Aeneis, XIV, 208. 

3 Dryden's Prologue to The Mistakes, X, 411. Other references are: Essay on 
Satire, XIII, 112; Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 342; Account of Annus Mirabilis, IX, 


93; MacFlecknoe, X, 445; etc., etc. 
4 Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 364-65. 
5’ Of Heroic Plays, IV, 18. 
6 Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 359, 364. 
7 Preface to the Fables, XI, 225. 
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Middle English! is not so important here as his demand for syllabic 
equality in the heroic line. This requirement is made clear by the 
statement that there is a difference “in the numbers of which a 
Latin verse may be composed.’’? This difference results from a 
substitution in Latin of dissyllabic for trisyllabic feet. Thus, 
number must refer to syllables.* 

Dryden restricted the English metrical foot to a unit of two 
syllables. This accounts for the looseness with which he handled 
the terms “measure” and “number.” Since the number of feet, 
i.e., the measure, in each verse is determinate, and no foot can consist 
of more than two syllables, then the number of syllables in each 
verse is determinate. Thus Dryden combined the “foot-accent”’ 
theory with the “syllable-counting”’ theory. 

F. Cadence and pause. Cadence is that rhythm which arises 
after the lines have been numbered and measured. It results (a) from 
the variation of the pause—caesura (?) and (6) from the use of 
run-on lines within the couplet. Dryden says that variety of cadence 
is the best rule to avoid monotony.’ Italy made rhyme an art by 
the use of pauses and cadences. “The cadence of one line must 
be a rule to that of the next. The sound of one line must glide 
gently into that which follows.’’’ Cadence is an elegancy of sound 
comparable to tropes and figures.’ Other references are listed 
below.?® 

1 The repeated expressions of indignation that greet this statement lead me, at the 
risk of irrelevance, to quote here a statement in Miss Hammond's Chaucer Bibliography 
(p. 497) which admits the Chaucerian line may contain nine syllables. This, according 
to Dryden, would make the lines imperfect. (Cf. Hammond, Chaucer, A Bibliographical 
Manual, New York, 1908.) 

2 Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 365. 

3 A passage concerning translation is rather confusing. ‘‘A translator should imitate 
his (the original's] genius and numbers so far as the English will come up to the elegance 
of the original.""—Essay on Satire, XIII, 97. Since the Greek and Latin lines vary in 
numerosity and the English verse may use only a dissyllabic foot (see below), this rule is 
not possible of exact application. 

‘**No man is tied in modern poesy to observe any further rule in the feet of his 
verse than that they be dissyllables, whether spondee, trochee, or iambic it matters not." 
—Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 365. 

5 Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 363-64. 

* To the Earl of Roscommon, XI, 27. 

7 Preface to the Second Miscellany, XII, 301. 

8 A Parallel of Poetry and Painting, XVIII, 328. 


* Prologue to the Opening of the New Playhouse, X, 320; Preface to Don Sebastian, 
VII, 308; Life of Plutarch, XVII, 65; To the Memory of John Oldham, XI, 100. 
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Pause and end-stop, Dryden thought, are of particular impor- 
tance in English poetry. They were to have been treated with 
exactness in the prosody. Breaks in the hemi-stich and run-on 
lines within the couplet are of great advantage to the writer of verse.! 
Malherbe made rhyme an art by bringing pauses into French and 
Italian poetry.2. Run-on lines are to be handled with circumspection. 
The sense should never run over the couplet. Indeed, the best 
argument for rhymed as opposed to blank verse is that rhyme puts a 
clog on the poet’s imagination. Blank verse renders the poet too 
luxuriant. He is tempted to say too many things that might better 
be omitted or shut up in fewer words.* Triplets are used frequently 
because they bound the sense, and Alexandrines keep the sense 
from overflowing into another line.‘ 

This emphasis on the end-stopped couplet offers interesting docu- 
mentary proof of the aesthetic sense during the Restoration. The 
beautiful verse was restrained, regular. The sense “must be shut up 
in fewer words.” Thus it is clear how the overflowing Miltonic or 
early Stuart blank verse must have offended the taste of the Restora- 
tion. The ode, a really free poem, without “regular feet or measures,”’ 
compensated the Restoration audiences for the extreme regularity of 
the couplet. Blank verse, tied loosely to regular feet and measures, 
lacking the compression of the couplet, was neither verse, nor ode, 
nor prose. 

Dryden believed that the use of the hemi-stich as an independent 
unit of poetry was not sanctioned by classical precedent. The only 
classical poet who used this unit is Virgil. Dryden believed that 
had Virgil completed his work the hemi-stichs would have dis- 
appeared. In avoiding the hemi-stich, Dryden deviates from the 
practice of Cowley and Spenser.*® 

G. Minutiae of Line Metrics. Synaloepha, according to Dryden, 
is to be avoided. He slurs the Greeks, who “were licentious and 
made no difficulty to sound one vowel upon another.’’* Virgil, too, 


1 Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 365. 2 To the Earl of Roscommon, XI, 27. 

3 The Rival Ladies, II, 138; Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 361, 376; Essay on 
Satire, XIII, 113. 

4 Ded., Aeneis, XIV, 221. 

5 Ded., Aeneis, XIV, 222-23. Cf. the passage in the Essay on Dramatic Poesy, 
XV, 365. 

6 Preface to the Third Miscellany, XII, 65. 
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sometimes disdains smoothness by using synaloephas.' Although 
Dryden has not recorded himself clearly on this point, it is logical 
to assume that synaloepha cannot occur when the gaping vowels 
are separated by a mid-pause or caesura. This would clear up the 
difficulty noted by Saintsbury in the following passages: ‘There is 
not to the best of my knowledge one vowel gaping on another for 
want of a caesura in this whole poem.’? “I have shunned the 
caesura as much as possibly I could, for whenever it is used, it gives 
a roughness to the verse for which we have little need in a language 
which is overstocked with consonants.’’? Because Dryden has 
spoken in various places of the necessity of varying the pauses (cf. 
Sec. F), Mr. Saintsbury assumes that the passage just quoted con- 
tains a mis-use of the term caesura. He argues: Elision causes 
hiatus; a hiatus is a pause, and a pause is a caesura; therefore, 
Dryden thought that an elision is a caesura. This argument is 
ingenious, but not necessary. When he could, Dryden avoided, 
or thought he avoided, the caesura, because there were enough 
consonants for his purpose. He was unwilling to clog up the line 
further by the addition of another pause unless he was forced to 
do so. 

Elision is permissible only when the elided vowel can sink in the 
pronunciation of the next. It is unnecessary before “‘w, h, or a 
diphthong.”’ Y-final before an initial vowel may not be elided.*‘ 

H. Rhyme. Dryden confines his discussion of rhyme to its 
significance and use in poetry. He gives neither a definition nor an 
analysis of rhyme. Rhyme distinguishes verse from blank verse.5 
Double rhymes tickle the ear without pleasing. Rhyme originated 
in barbarous times. ‘The sweetness of rhyme and the observation 
of accent supplied the place of quantity to the invaders of Rome.’” 
Rhyme is nothing more than a fair barbarity. The learned languages 
have the advantage of being free of rhyme.* The rhyming hexame- 
ters in Homer are probably the remnants of a barbarous age.® 


1 Preface to the Second Miscellany, XII, 286. 


2 Ded., Aeneis, XIV, 206-7. 5 Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 365. 
2 Op. cit., 205. 6 Essay on Satire, XIII, 112-13. 
‘ Ded., Aeneis, XTV, 206-7. ? Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 365. 


8 To the Earl of Roscommon, XI, 27; Account of Annus Mirabilis, IX, 92. 
* Preface to Virgil, XIII, 341. 
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Dryden’s attitude toward rhyme changed as he grew older. 
Before 1676 he said: “The necessity for rhyme never forces any 
but bad or lazy writers to say what they would not otherwise.’’! 
“Rhyme puts a necessary clog on the poet’s imagination. ... . 
He who wants judgment to confine his fancy in rhyme will want it 
as much in blank verse.’’? After 1676 Dryden says “ Rhyme binds 
passion.’’* It is troublesome and slow.‘ He who can write well in 
rhyme can write better in blank verse. Dryden’s statement that 
he has not altered his former opinion of rhyme although he has 
refrained from practicing it may be sincere despite the apparent 
change. It is significant that the aesthetic superiority of blank 
verse is granted in one passage. (He who can write well in 
rhyme, etc.). 

I. Verse forms. Dryden’s comment upon verse and stanza 
forms is very brief. He tried to correct the current mis-use of 
the term “pindaric line.” This line, the Alexandrine, was called 
pindaric because Cowley used it in his odes. Ronsard introduced 
the Alexandrine into France. Dryden confused the Alexandrine 
proper (6[z—]) with the long Alexandrine (7[z—]).? The English 
heroic line consists of no more than ten syllables. Blank verse, 
properly prose mesurée, is the heroic without rhyme.’ Burlesque 
verse has eight syllables and four feet. It is too short for a dignified 
style.! 

To summarize Dryden’s position on the critical points in English 
prosody: Poetic beauty to Dryden meant aptness, smoothness, and 
regularity. Dryden combined the “syllable-counting’’ method of 
verse structure with the “foot-accent” system. He did this by 
sacrificing polysyllabic feet. Dryden’s criticisms of blank verse, 

1 Account of Annus Mirabilis, IX, 93; Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 292, 363, and 
. 2 Ded., The Rival Ladies, II, 138-36. 

3 Prologue to Aureng Zebe, V, 201; Preface to All for Love, V, 339. 

4 Ded., Essay on Dramatic Poesy (2d ed.), XV, 278. 

5 Ded., Aeneis, XIV, 211, 232. 

* Op. cit., 208. 

7 Preface to the Third Miscellany, XII, 68. 

8 Essay on Satire, XIII, 121. 


® Essay on Dramatic Poesy, XV, 364. 
10 Essay on Satire, XIII, 112. 
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prophetic of recent discussions of free verse, and his theories of 
primitive poetry belong properly in another paper. A discussion of 
these points is therefore postponed. 


III. DRYDEN AND BYSSHE 

Dryden’s position on critical points of contemporary prosody 
can be estimated by comparing his theories with those advanced in 
the first chapter of Bysshe’s Rules for Making English Verse. 

Bysshe opens his discussion by the following sentence: ‘The 
Structure of our Verses, whether Blank, or in Rhyme, consists in a 
certain Number of Syllables; not in Feet compos’d of long and 
short Syllables, as in the Verses of the Greeks and Romans.”” Dryden 
believes that blank verse is not in the proper sense verse at all, but 
a sermo pedestris. He admits that a verse consists in a certain 
number of syllables and in feet. These feet derive their accent by 
direct tradition from the long and short syllables of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Bysshe continues: 

And though some ingenious Persons formerly puzzl’d themselves in 

prescribing Rules for the Quantity of English Syllables, and, in Imitation 
of the Latins composed Verses by the Measure of Spondees, Dactyls, etc., yet 
the Success of their Undertaking has fully evine’d the Vainness of their 
Attempt, and given Ground to suspect they had not fully weigh’d what 
the Genius of our Language would bear; nor reflected that each Tongue has 
its peculiar Beauties, and that what is agreeable and natural to one, is 
very often disagreeable, nay, inconsistent with another. But the Design 
being now wholly exploded, it is sufficient to have mentioned it. 
Dryden believed that it is possible to prescribe rules for the quanti- 
ties of English syllables and to compose English verses by the measure 
of spondees, though not of dactyls. Dryden would admit that each 
tongue has its peculiar beauties, but he would protest that the design 
was not wholly exploded. 

In his second paragraph, Bysshe continues: “Our Verses, then, 
consist in a certain Number of Syllables; but the Verses of Double 
Rhyme require a Syllable more than those of Single Rhyme.”’ The 
rest of the chapter which consists of sixteen lines of prose and thirty- 
three lines of verse elaborates this statement. Some of the illustra- 


1 Edward Bysshe, The Art of English Poetry (8th ed., 1737), p. 1. 
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tive material is taken from Dryden’s poetry. Dryden would, of 
course, have no quarrel with this thesis, although one doubts whether 
he would elaborate it as fully as Bysshe did. 

The difference in the position of these prosodists may be seen to 
best advantage in the following table. 





DRYDEN 
. The English verse is composed of 
feet. 
. Feet are composed of neither more 
nor less than two syllables. 
. English verses are equisyllabic. 


. The Alexandrine is a_ regular 
exception to this rule. 


. There is certainty of quantity in 
English verse. 
. Accent derives from the classical 


B 


BYSSHE 
Feet ‘‘do not occur in English.” 
£ 


. Disagrees. 


. Equisyllabism is, with two excep- 


tions, the first essential of 
English verse. 


. The exception is the feminine 


rhyme which introduces eleven 
syllables, or the Alexandrine. 


. The idea that quantity persists 


is absurd. 


. Accent plays no part in Bysshe’s 


“long.” scheme. 
. Pause is useful in varying line 7. Pause is an essential fact in the 
flow. structure of English verse. It 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


takes the place in Bysshe’s 
scheme which Dryden assigns 
to accent. 
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JOHN HOUGHTON, A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY EDITOR 
AND BOOK-REVIEWER 

Among the changes taking place in England in the late seven- 
teenth century, there have been noted the gradual passing of the 
patron of letters, and the rise of the independent publisher. The 
device of publishing, by subscription, valuable and yet non-popular 
books takes its beginning about the same time. In contrast to the 
conditions described by Wither in 1624, in The Schollers Purgatory 
discouered in the Stationers Commonwealth, literary men could get 
some financial return, if not complete justice, from publishers like 
Richard Marriott and Jacob Tonson. The publishers, in turn, as 
the author’s share in the profits increased, could prosper only accord- 
ing to the response of the reading public. In that day, as in ours, 
we can be sure that certain types of literature found a ready sale, 
while other works found “fit audience, though few.” 

The relation between the production of literature and the response 
of the public was coming to be a matter of greater importance to 
the literary men of Dryden’s time than it had been to earlier authors. 
For a better understanding of that relation, and of the tastes and 
capacity of the reading public in the late seventeenth century, one 
does well to turn to the periodicals of that time. The literary 
gossip in the Gentleman’s Journal, for example, which began in 
1692, affords fascinating glimpses into the interests of its patrons.' 
The reader whose interests were scientific could turn to the Athenian 
Mercury, or, if he wanted something heavier, to the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society. For the scholarly reader there 
were such journals as La Crose’s Works of the Learned, which sum- 
marized notable contemporary books. Even for the farmer and 
the tradesman there were special periodicals. These latter have 
received less attention than the others which have been mentioned, 
yet they have a certain value, since they show the literary interests 


1See Dorothy Foster's study of this periodical, ‘‘The Earliest Precursor of Our 
Present-Day Monthly Miscellanies,’”’ P.M.L.A., XXXII, 22-58. 


(Mopern Patto.oey, February, 1923] 255 
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and inclinations of a class of readers which was rapidly growing in 
numbers and wealth, if not in taste. 

In this connection the two periodicals edited by John Houghton 
may merit a brief study. They have, of course, been known to the 
historians of journalism,' but their contribution to literary history 
and to book-reviewing has received no attention. Yet, as a reviewer 
of books, Houghton anticipated, in a specialized field and for readers 
with a particular interest, methods which have been generally 
regarded as of much later origin. It was not to the gentry or the 
scholars that he appealed; it was to a middle class seeking edifica- 
tion, and interested in reading. 

The first number of his Collection of Letters for the Improvement 
of Husbandry and Trade is dated September 8, 1681.2 Although 
it antedates by some months the Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious, 
which seems to have been the first regular journal in England devoted 
largely to summarizing books, there had been a considerable amount 
of some types of book-reviewing before this time. In the newspapers 
of the Civil War and Restoration, periodical reviewing was actually 
born in England. At the time of Houghton’s first issue, there was in 
the newspapers, and especially in the controversial journals called out 
by the Popish Plot, a somewhat virulent type of book-reviewing, 
consisting for the most part of unscrupulous and vigorous attacks on 
books and pamphlets of the opposing party. Oldenburgh, the 
first editor of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 
printed summaries of books, and occasionally ventured to recom- 
mend particular books to the virtuosi who were his readers. He 
was, however, always careful to keep his personality well hidden. 
The reviewer who spoke as one having authority had not yet appeared. 

Houghton’s first Collection was published at irregular intervals 
until 1683. In keeping with its title, the contents are principally 
economic and agricultural articles. But in the second number 


1See H. R. Fox Bourne, English Newspapers, London, 1887, I, 51, note; Alex. 
Andrews, The History of British Journalism, London, 1859, I, 88. A brief account of 
Houghton’s life is in the D.N.B. J. Crossley, in Notes and Queries, first series, III, 248, 
has a note on the life of Houghton’s two publications. 

?It probably appeared about that time, as it was advertised in the London Gazette 
for September 12-15, 1681. It sold at first for ‘‘a penny the sheet,’’ but with the second 
volume the price was raised to twopence, ‘which is caused by reason of a far greater 
Charge than the other"’ (Collection, I, 184). 
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appeared “An account of a book written by Mr. Thomas Firmin, 
intituled, Some Proposals for the Employment of the Poor.” The 
book is summarized briefly, and the author is called “charitable and 
industrious.” In the fourth number Houghton used Cook’s A Dis- 
course of Trade, with the theory of which he disagreed, as the starting- 
point for “An Essay to prove that ’tis better for England to have 
Ireland Rich and Populous, than Poor and Thin.” This same Dis- 
course of Trade provoked an article in the next issue also. Another 
general essay was called forth by “A Book entituled Corporation 
Credit.” Houghton wrote: “I Conceive it very proper to my 
intention of endeavoring the Advance of Trade, to give a short 
account of the Bank of Credit that is now Establishing, which is the 
Subject of the Book; and take it, if you please, as communicated to 
me in a Letter.’ 

In addition to this use of books as the subjects for general essays, 
rather than summaries or attacks, Houghton’s first periodical is of 
interest because of the very frank editorial recommendations. He 
is particularly glad to recommend books written by his friends, or 
by his associates in the Royal Society, his membership in that body 
apparently being one of his proudest achievements. ‘‘My very 
good Friend, the Industrious Mr. John Collins, hath written... . 
A Plea for the bringing in of Irish Cattle, ete. 'To which I recommend 
you.’”? Dr. Muffet’s Health-Improvement is stated to be “the best 
that was ever written in any Language, for the most healthful Diet.’’ 
“Mr. Evelyn is a great Man, One that I have the Honour to be 
acquainted with, . . .. and his Sylva is so good a Book, that I 
have not heard of any thing written on the Subject like it,” is another 
outspoken approbation.‘ 

Houghton’s second periodical, the initial number of which is 
dated March 30, 1692, differed but little in title from his first, being 
called A Collection for Improvement of Husbandry and Trade’ Except 


1 Collection, p. 139, January 16, 1683. 

2 Ibid., No. 11, p. 119, December 14, 1682. 

3 Ibid., No. 8, p. 77, July 20, 1682. 4 Ibid., II, No. 3, 65. 

5 In form it is a half-sheet folio. It appeared irregularly, weekly and semi-weekly, 
for several years. Crossley states that it was not discontinued until September 24, 
1703, but I have seen no issues after 1696. The first number contained a testimonial in 
behalf of the venture, signed by some of Houghton’s fellow-members of the Royal Society, 
among them Pepys, Evelyn, and Halley. 
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for a brief article in each number, it is made up of price lists, mortality 
statistics, and advertisements. Houghton ran an employment 
agency, sold everything from “spaw-water” to manuscript sermons, 
and even operated a marriage bureau.! The advertisements of 
book sales are particularly interesting.” 

Mention should be made of the light these advertisements throw 
upon the conditions of periodical circulation, in a time when evi- 
dence is most meager. Houghton tried to build up a regular sub- 
scription list by giving a certain reduction for quarterly payments, 
and abandoned this scheme only to advise his country readers to 
obtain “club rates” from their book sellers. He also allowed the 
return of unsold copies, we learn from an advertisement in his 
seventh number. By the time the paper was a year old its circulation 
was fairly extensive, and was not confined to England, if we may 
credit his statement “‘that these Papers go weekly to Amsterdam.’’4 

“Epitomes of Books of Husbandry and Trade” were included 
among the promises in the first number, but rarely appeared. In- 
stead, Houghton wrote personal commendations of some of the 
books he advertised. “I have perused this Book,” begins his 
sanction of the Chronological Tables of Europe; ‘‘I find it a great help 
to History and being so prettily contrived for the Pocket, I think it a 
very necessary Vade Mecum for the Ingenious. I believe the author 
has been very exact in it.”® Bishop Wilkins’ Mercury also pleased 

1 Two examples may serve: ‘‘A Witty arch Boy that is apt to play by the way when 
he goes of Errands, would be disposed to a Captain or Master of a ship, if any wants such"’ 
(No. 156, March 26, 1695). ‘“‘I have an Altar-piece of Albert Durer’s Hand, of great 
Value to sell’’ (No. 204, June 26, 1696). 

2 In 1696 sermons “ before 1640°’ were sold at one shilling sixpence per dozen; plays 


brought from three to six shillings a dozen, the price being regulated by size alone; 
‘Poetry Folios’’ were three shillings a dozen; a dozen voyages and memoirs could be 
had for four shillings (No. 205, July 3, 1696). 

3 See advertisements in Nos. 1 and 6. This last idea seems to be original with 
Houghton. Quarterly payments had been known before. Anthony & Wood paid his 
Oxford bookseller two shillings ‘‘quarteridge’’ for the two official newsbooks before 
the Gazette, but obtained this from a friend in Oxford. See his Life, ed. A. Clark, II, 413; 
V, 67. In 1691 The General History of Europe sold for sixpence a number, and could be 
had for eight shillings fourpence a volume. But the weekly papers seem to have pre- 
ferred quarterly to annual subscriptions. 

*No. 54, August 11, 1693. The method of circulation is made clearer by this 
notice, from No. 41, May 12, 1693: ‘These Letters may be brought to any ones House 
about London for a Peny the Week. And into the Country if they will speak to their 
Carrier or Bookseller, and at the same price, within the compass of the penny-post."’ 


5 No. 64, October 20, 1693. 
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him. “I have read this Book over, and do think it a Piece of great 
Ingenuity, becoming the Bishop of Chester.” Similar indorsements 
are of frequent occurrence; they all state that the indorser has 
“read the book,” and they all deal with works of some solidity, if not 
merit. On rarer occasions he added favorable comments even to 
the advertisements of contemporary periodicals.” 

About some books Houghton felt a little hesitancy in giving his 
own opinion, and called in expert advice. ‘‘I have enquired of several 
very Learned Men about these Volumes”’ he wrote of Howel’s Institu- 
tion of General History, “and understand that ... . they are Books 
of great esteem, well becoming so learned a Man, .. . . and that I, 
or any one else need not be ashamed to recommend them.’’* “So far 
as my Capacity will reach, I think this Book deserves to be considered 
by all learned Men,” he wrote of Reason and Religion. “I dare not 
pretend sufficient skill in a Work of this Nature;” he wrote con- 
cerning a Latin Dictionary, ‘but I have taken pains to have a 
true account from such, I believe are thorowly verst in it, and I am 
told ’tis the best Dictionary extant.’* J. Wilkins’ Mathematical 
Magic received a flattering welcome. “With delight I have read 
over this Book, and do think it a very good one; But lest my Judg- 
ment should fail, I have enquired of the greatly experienced in 
Mathematical studies, who concur with me.’”* 

That this practice of personally recommending books was well 
received by Houghton’s readers we have his own testimony. He 
discontinued it for a time, and then returned to his former method 
with this statement: ‘I find by several of my Correspondents that 
more Books would be bought if well recommended, wherefore I 
shall recommend such and no other, as for the main that is in them, 
I know to be good, or I shall have an encouraging character of from 
such I believe proper Judges.’”’ Although he printed many adver- 
tisements of books, and although booksellers sometimes tried his 


1 No. 66, November 3, 1693. 

2 See, for example, No. 51, July 21, 1693. 
3 No. 56, August 25, 1693. 

4 No. 95, May 25, 1694. 

5 No. 82, February 23, 1694. 

* No. 69, November 24, 1693. 

7 No. 144, May 5, 1695. 
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patience sorely,' he does seem to have saved his recommendations 
for books which in his judgment were deserving. If the number of 
book-advertisements he printed may be taken as in any way a safe 
guide, then the book publishers must have found that the public 
he addressed in these recommendations responded well. 

Peter Motteux, whose Gentleman’s Journal appeared for the first 
time with the number for January, 1692, and so may antedate 
Houghton’s second Collection by two months, personally recom- 
mended many books to his “Gentleman in the Country.” Motteux 
wrote for gentlemen of leisure, selected books with his readers’ 
interest in mind, and occasionally commented slightly on matters of 
style. Houghton wrote for tradesmen, and recommended books 
for this narrower circle of readers in Motteux’ own spirit, but without 
the stylistic comments. Both men depart notably from the method 
of summary and abstract generally practiced by the reviewers of 
their time. But Houghton, in his first periodical, had anticipated 
Motteux by ten years, “which,” as Houghton liked to add when he 
quoted from his esteemed contemporary, the London Gazette, ‘‘is all 


I see useful for posterity.” 
RoGer Puitie McCuTrcHEeon 


WAKE Forest COLLEGE 


1 This advertisement, from No. 62, October 6, 1693, was inserted more than once: 
“I desire all Booksellers to send me no new Unlicensed Books, nor no new Titles to old 


Books, for they will be rejected."’ 








THE DIFFUSION OF VOLTAIRE’S WRITINGS IN 
ENGLAND, 1750-1800 

Despite a number of recent studies,'! much research remains to be 
accomplished before we can form a satisfactory estimate of what 
the intense and many-sided activity of Voltaire meant for the intel- 
lectual and literary life of eighteenth-century England. In particular, 
it is essential that any attempt to measure his influence on his English 
contemporaries should be based upon an ample and precise knowledge 
of the diffusion of his works among the general reading-public. 
How numerous, relatively speaking, were his English admirers? In 
what classes of society were they chiefly to be found? To which of 
his writings did they give the heartiest welcome? 

In the investigation of questions such as these, students of com- 
parative literature have tended to restrict themselves, in the past, 
to two main types of sources—translations and the judgments of 
critics and general readers. That much can be learned from them 
goes without saying; it is undeniable, however, that by themselves 
they yield an incomplete and at times a misleading conception of 
the real vogue of the writer whose fortunes in another country than 
his own one is attempting to trace. Consider, for example, the case 
of translations. It is something, of course, to know which works of 
Voltaire were turned into English during the eighteenth century and 
through how many editions each of them ran;? but, in the first place, 
we have no right to assume—quite the contrary, as we shall see— 


1 The majority of these concern the fortunes of Voltaire’s plays on the English stage; 
see Georg Baumgirtner, Voltaire auf der englischen Biihne des 18. Jahrhunderts (Strass- 
burg, 1913); G. H. Nettleton, in the Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., X (1913), 90-92, 96—97, 
493-94, and in his English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century (1914), pp. 198— 
201, 235-37; H. L. Bruce, ‘‘ The Period of Greatest Popularity of Voltaire’s Plays on the 
English Stage,’’ Mod. Lang. Notes, XX XIII (1918), 20-23, and Voltaire on the English 
Stage (Berkeley, 1918). The study of his influence on particular writers is less advanced. 
See, however, Ed. Fueter, Histoire de l'historiographie moderne, traduit de 1’ Allemand 
par Emile Jeanmaire (Paris, 1914), pp. 450-60 (influence on Hume, Robertson, and 
Gibbon); A. J. Barnouw, in Mod. Lang. Rev., VIII (1913), 315-18 (borrowings from 
Voltaire in Goldsmith’s Bee); and R. 8S. Crane and J. H. Warner, ‘‘Goldsmith and Vol- 
taire’s Essai sur les meurs,”’ in Mod. Lang. Notes, February, 1923. 

2? There is as yet no adequate bibliography of these translations. The list in the 
British Museum Catalogue is far from complete. 
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that all, or even a majority, of his English public read him in trans- 
lation, and in the second place, even if such an assumption were war- 
ranted, we should still remain in the dark concerning the social and 
cultural status and the geographical distribution of the individuals 
who made up this public. It is possible, to be sure, to attain greater 
precision on this latter point by studying the judgments and allusions 
of readers; but as documents of this sort are in the majority of cases 
the work of critics or other professional writers, it is seldom that we 
can generalize from them to the tastes of the public at large. There 
remains, however, a third means of measuring the success of literary 
works which is not subject to the specific limitations of those just 
described: a study, namely, of the frequency of their occurrence on 
the shelves of private libraries. It is this method—not a new one,! 
though it has never, to my knowledge, been used in the solution of 
problems of English literary history—which I propose to apply in 
this article to the study of Voltaire’s popularity in England during 
the second half of the eighteenth century. 

For this purpose I have examined, chiefly at the British Museum, 
the sales-catalogues of 218 English private libraries of the period 
with a view to determining what works of Voltaire their owners pos- 
sessed.?, Except that I eliminated in advance all collections that 
seemed to represent the miscellaneous stocks of booksellers or auc- 
tioneers rather than the actual libraries of individuals, I made my 


11 do not know who is to be considered its ‘‘inventor,’’ but apparently one of the 
first scholars to realize its value was that master of methods in literary history, M. Lanson 
(see his ‘‘ Programme d'études sur l'histoire provinciale de la vie littéraire en France," 
in the Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, IV [1902-3], 461-64, and ‘‘La méthode 
de l'histoire littéraire,"’ in De la méthode dans les sciences, 2¢ série, 2¢ édition [Paris, 1911], 
p. 244). At any rate, it is to one of M. Lanson’s pupils, M. Daniel Mornet, that we owe 
the fullest demonstration that has yet been given of its possibilities. In an article entitled 
**Les enseignements des bibliothéques privées,’’ published in the Revue d'histoire littéraire 
de la France in 1910 (XVII, 449-96), M. Mornet set ferth the results of an extremely 
detailed examination of five hundred catalogues of French private libraries, mostly of the 
period from 1750 to 1780. Thanks to his full discussion of the assumptions involved in 
the method and of the precautions necessary to avoid error (see especially pp. 451-53), 
his article has a value far beyond that attaching to its specific contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the currents of taste in pre-revolutionary France. Its influence, direct or indirect, 
can be traced in more than one French monograph published since 1910. See, for example, 
P. M. Masson, La religion de J. J. Rousseau (Paris, 1916), ITI, 24, 230; P. Van Tieghem, 
Ossian en France (Paris, 1917), I, 5, 103—4, 259, 322, 430, and La poésie de la nuit et des 
tombeauz en Europe au X VIII siécle (Paris, 1921), p. 75; and Walther de Lerber, L’influ- 
ence de Clément Marot au X VIIme et X VII Ime siécles (Lausanne and Paris, 1920), p. 3. 

? A list of the libraries examined will be found at the end of the article. All of those 
in the British Museum are catalogued, under their dates, in A List of Catalogues of English 
Book Sales, 1676-1900, now in the British Museum (London, 1915). 
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selection of catalogues to study entirely at random, in no case reject- 
ing any from my list because they happened to contain no Voltaire. 
For this reason, and for the further reason that most of the libraries 
included were small enough so that in all probability they reflected 
the personal interests of their owners,' I believe we are warranted 
in assuming that they furnish a basis for Jegitimate deductions as to 
the preferences of English readers during the period within which 
they were brought together.” 

Such deductions must of course be made with due recognition of 
the geographical and social distribution of the owners of the libraries: 
what may be true of one region or of one section of society will not 
necessarily be true of the nation as a whole. In one respect the 
information which we may hope to extract from our documents is 
rather narrowly limited. Of the 218 libraries examined, the location 
of 118 is given in the catalogues: of these, 91 belonged to persons 
residing either in London or in the nearby counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, Essex, Hertford, Sussex, Berks, Oxford, and Cambridge.® 
Probably, if we could know the provenience of the others, we should 
find that a similar proportion obtained among them also. In other 
words, it is evident that, for the most part, we have to do with an 
essentially metropolitan public, and that we can learn but little, from 
our sources, concerning the extent to which Voltaire was read by 
persons living in the more remote provincial areas. In another 
respect, however, the material at our disposal is more varied: we 
are not restricted to readers belonging to any one occupation or 
station in life. Clergymen, it is true, predominated: there were 59 
of them, including a number of schoolmasters, several University 
professors and fellows, and one bishop. But other professions were 
represented as well—medicine by 21 libraries, the law by 12, the army 
and the stage by 2 each; and there was also a fairly large sprinkling 

1 The majority of them ranged in size from 300 to 2,000 items. 

? All of them belonged to persons who died between 1754 and 1800. Many, no doubt, 
had been in process of formation for some time before that date; but it is to be remarked 
that of the 172 libraries containing Voltaire—over three-fourths of the whole number 
studied—all but 28 contained works published, and therefore purchased, after 1750. 

*The remaining 27 were distributed as follows: Devonshire (1), Cornwall (1), 
Dorsetshire (1), Gloucestershire (2), Somersetshire (1), Wiltshire (1), Norfolk (3), North- 
amptonshire (3), Hampshire (1), Suffolk (1), Shropshire (2), Lincolnshire (1), Notting- 


hamshire (1), Leicestershire (1), Yorkshire (1), Durham (1), Scotland (2), Ireland (1), 
“the country”’ (2). 
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of government officials, Members of Parliament, etc. (17), of Fellows 
of the Royal Society (19, 6 of them counted under other heads), 
of writers and scholars (14), and of persons possibly best described 
as private gentlemen (26).1_ Only two classes, indeed—the higher 
nobles (2) and the bourgeoisie (5)—were present in too small 
numbers to give to the group as a whole the character of a thoroughly 
representative cross-section of the educated reading-public of the 
time.2 Even without these two elements, however, the composition 
of the group is perhaps sufficiently heterogeneous to justify us in 
regarding any conclusions that we may reach concerning the demand 
for Voltaire’s works among its members as representing with fair 
accuracy the general attitude of the intelligent public, at least in 
London and the immediately surrounding region. 

It is clear, in the first place, that this demand was an extensive 
one, surprisingly extensive if we consider the many elements in 
Voltaire’s work that were calculated to give offense to orthodox and 
respectable Englishmen of the type that was no doubt in a majority 
among the owners of our libraries. That no less than 172,? or 78 
per cent, of these libraries, including those of 43 of the 59 clergymen, 
contained copies of one or more of his writings, is on the face of it a 
remarkable fact. Its full significance appears, however, only when 
the figures for Voltaire are placed beside similar statistics for other 
writers of the period whose popularity is well known. I have made 
valculations for the following six writers: Pope, represented in 115 
libraries; Young (the Works and the Night Thoughts), in 62; Thom- 
son, in 51; Rousseau, in 50; Gray, in 43; Helvétius, in 30 (out of 
199); and Ossian, in 28 (out of 190). Even if we allow for the fact 
that the number of Voltaire’s separate publications was much larger 


1 Of the 46 owners whose status is not described in the catalogues, a considerable 
number doubtless belonged to this class. 

2 Compare the distribution of the 500 libraries studied by M. Mornet (loc. cit., pp. 453- 
54): ‘Haute noblesse: 62—Noblesse (sans titre spécifié): 34—Ecclésiastiques: 45— 
Magistrats: 29—Avocats: 43—Notaires: 8—Médecins . . . : 14—Académiciens: 16— 
Officiers: 2—Commergant: 1—Peintre: 1—Architectes: 2—Fonctionnaires (Inspecteurs, 
secrétaires ...): 74—Sans indications de profession: 63—Anonymes: 106.’" ‘‘Ce sont 
1A, on pouvait n’en pas douter,”’ he adds, ‘“‘gens de bibliothdques, c’est-i-dire gens de 
loisirs et de loisirs studieux. ... Ainsi nous n’atteignons ni la province, puisque tous 
ces catalogues sont de Paris, ni la petite bourgeoisie, ni le peuple.” 

’ When two or more libraries are joined in a single catalogue, I have counted more 
than one only when there are duplicate copies of particular works. This method is 
obviously bound to give rise to errors; the general results, however, would be practically 
the same were all such catalogues omitted. 
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than that of any of the others, the very general interest shown in 
him by the owners of our libraries remains none the less extraordinary. 

Needless to say, this interest was Jess intense in some individuals 
than in others. Nevertheless, at least a dozen of the libraries had 
collections of Voltaire ranging from ten to twenty items. Two of 
the most interesting, because most varied, of these belonged respec- 
tively to the Rev. Benjamin Wheeler, Regius Professor of Divinity 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford (sold in 1783) and to George 
Merrick Ascough, of the Inner Temple (1800). In the first, out of a 
total of 2,007 works, ten were by or about Voltaire: Le Philosophe 
ignorant (1766), a collection entitled Original Pieces, including the 
“Tryal of J. Calas” (1762), the Traité sur la tolérance (1763), the 
Histoire de Charles XII (1732), Micromégas, avec une Histoire des 
Croisades (1752), L’Ingénu (1767), La Guerre civile de Genéve (1769), 
La Défense de mon oncle (1767), the Histoire de la Guerre de 1741 
(1756), and Mickle’s Voltaire in the Shades (1770). The library of 
Ascough was smaller (982 items), but it was no less rich in Voltaire; 
on its shelves were Micromégas (1752), La Pucelle d’Orléans (1762), 
Candide (1759), two editions (1752 and 1780) of the Siécle de Louis 
XIV, the Lettres philosophiques (1736), the Histoire de Charles XII 
(1773), two volumes of Romans et contes philosophiques (1772), 
the Essai sur les meurs (1773), the Histoire de ’ Empire de Russie 
(1759), and three volumes of a Geneva edition of the Oeuvres (1768). 
Other individuals whose curiosity concerning Voltaire had led them 
to form especially large collections of his works were Edward Nourse, 
Senior Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (1762), George 
Dowdeswell; M.D. (1775), the Rev. Michael Lort (1791), John 
Monro, M.D., Physician to Bethlehem Hospital (1792), and Edward 
Mason, Secretary to the Duke of Cumberland (1797).? 

We have not, however, given an adequate impression of the popu- 
larity of Voltaire with the owners of our libraries when we have merely 
indicated its extent and intensity. It remains to analyze in detail 
the character of the demand, to inquire which of Voltaire’s writings 
attracted our readers, and what was the relative diffusion of each. 


1 The dates in parentheses after the works mentioned in this paragraph are those 
given by the catalogues for the editions listed. Such indications are not always trust- 
worthy. 

2 On Nourse, Lort, and Monro, see the notices in the D.N.B. 
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The list is a long and varied one. Excluding editions, partial or 
complete, of the collected works, one or more of which were to be 
found in 63 of the 218 libraries,' I have noted in all 48 separate titles, 


distributed as shown in the accompanying table.? 
A few words will suffice to bring into relief the general facts estab- 


lished by this table. 

1. Though all phases of Voltaire’s production from 1719 to 1778— 
tragedy, epic poetry, criticism, science, history, romance, “ philo- 
sophical”’ propaganda—were represented on the shelves of our libra- 
ries, it requires only a glance to see that interest in certain phases of 
his work was considerably more pronounced than in others. Several 
of the histories, the Lettres philosophiques, the Henriade, and Candide 
—these were evidently the writings by which he was best known. 
The favor shown to his histories is especially striking: four of them 
were among the seven most popular works on our list, and no other 
single class of his works was represented in so many different libraries.‘ 
The reason doubtless was partly that the owners of these libraries 
shared in the widespread and growing taste for history characteristic 
of the period,’ and partly that in the case of such productions as the 


1 Of the 77 copies of these, 54 belonged to editions in the original French, ranging in 
date from 1732 to 1785. The following is a list of them with the number of copies of each 
which I have found: 1732 (2), 1738 (5), 1739 (2), 1740 (4), 1742 (1), 1746 (2), 1748 (2), 
1750 (1), 1751 (4), 1752 (1), 1756 (4), 1757 (6), *1759 (1), *1761 (1), 1764 (2), *1765 (3), 
1768 (4), 1775 (1), 1784 (1), 1785 (4), undated (3). For their contents see G. Bengesco, 
Voltaire: bibliographie de ses euvres, IV (Paris, 1890), 1 ff. (The editions starred do not 
appear in Bengesco.) Of the 23 collections in English, all but 9 belonged to the compre- 
hensive translation by Smollett and others (1761). 

2 In calculating the number of libraries in which these works are found, I have made 
use of a procedure devised by M. Mornet, and described by him as follows (loc. cit., 
p. 459): ** Les chiffres marquent le nombre de bibliothéques sur 500 o2 on les rencontre. 
Il y a d‘ailleurs fallu faire une adaptation. Un catalogue de 1745 peut bien contenir le 
Dictionnaire de Bayle; il ne saurait renfermer la Nouvelle Hélotse (1761). Les totaux 
réels de nos fiches ne sont donc pas établis sur les m6émes moyennes. Nous avons alors 
calculé quelle était la proportion dans les catalogues qui, par leur date, pouvaient com- 
prendre l’'ouvrage etudié (100 exemplaires [i.e., occurrences] par example pour 200 biblio- 
théques: proportion 2). Nous avons supposé la méme proportion théorique dans les 
catalogues hors de cause par leur date (20 catalogues, proportion 2=10). Nous avons 
ajouté le chiffre obtenu au chiffre réel (100 +10 =110). C'est ce total qui nous a servi. 
Dans tous les cas nous indiquons, pour contréle, entre parenthéses, le chiffre réel des 
fiches. On verra que les modifications sont d’ailleurs de peu d'importance.”’ 

* How great a relative popularity this implies will perhaps appear from the following 
figures for certain other well-known eighteenth-century writings: Pope’s Works (74 
libraries), Pope's Homer (65), Young's Night Thoughts (35), Thomson’s Seasons (32), 
Rousseau's Nouvelle Hélotse (24), Helvétius’ De l’ Esprit (20). 

*One or more of the histories were listed in 134 catalogues; of these, 21 contained 
no other of Voltaire’s works. 

*On this see the Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., X (1913), 316-35. 
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Histoire de Charles XII and the Siécle de Louis XIV, if not of the 
Essai sur les meurs, the “philosophical” intentions of Voltaire were 
not so obtrusive as to obscure his merits as historian and writer in 











Work Libraries Copies 

Histoire de Charles XII (1731). 72 75 (36 Fr.+35 Eng.+4 uncertain) 
Siecle de Louis XIV (1751). 68 76 (46 Fr.+30 Eng.) 
Lettres philosophiques (1783-34) . 54 56 (22 Fr.+34 Eng.) 
La Henriade (1728). . ..| 45 48 (40 Fr.+ 8 Eng.) 
rrr erTe 42 (38) | 41 (28 Fr.+13 Eng.) 
Histoire de la guerre de oo .| 34 37 (20 Fr.+17 Eng.) 
Essai sur les meurs (1753-54) . . 31 40 (23 Fr.+17 Eng.) 
La Pucelle d’Orléans (1755) . 20 20 (19 Fr.+ 1 Eng.) 
La Philosophie de Newton (1788).. 18 19 (10 Fr.+ 8 Eng.+1 Ital.) 
Micromégas (1752). . 16 16 (11 Fr.+ 5 Eng.) 
Histoire de Russie (1759). 15 (14) | 15 (9 Fr.+6 Eng.) 
La Philosophie de Vhistoire (176: 5). 15 (12) | 12 (7 Fr.+5 Eng.) 
Essay on the Civil Wars of France 

(1727). i 13 15 (all Eng.) 
Traité sur la tolérance (1763) . eine 13 (11) | 11 (6 Fr.+5 Eng.) 
Dictionnaire philosophique (1764) ..| 11 (9) 10 (5 Fr.+5 Eng.) 
Annales de ’ Empire (1753) . 10 10 (6 Fr.+4 Eng.) 
Critical Essays on Dramatic Poetry Yy 

(1761). es MRE: 8 (7) 7 (all Eng.) 
L’ Ingénu (1767)... Rectorate ted areata 6 (5) 5 (all Fr.) 
[| errr 5 6 (3 Fr.+3 Eng.) 
L’Orphelin de la Chine (1755) . 5 5 (4 Fr.+1 Eng.) 
Le Taureau blanc (1774) . 5 (4) 5 (2 Fr.+3 Eng.) 
La Défense de mon oncle (1767). 5 (4) 4 (2 Fr.+2 Eng.) 
Lettre ... a M. Hume (1766). . 4 (3) 3 (2 Fr.+1 Eng.) 
Le Philosophe ignorant (1766) . 4 (3) 3 (2 Fr.+1 Eng.) 
Questions sur v Encyclopédie 

(1770-72) . i? 3 (2) 2 (all Fr.) 
Priz de la justice (1778) . vererr, a 2 (all Fr.) 
Hérode et Marianne (1725) .......| 2 2 (all Fr.) 


Essay on Epic Poetry wees meee 
Brutus (1731). 

Le Temple de goat (1733) . 
Mahomet (1742) 
Babouc (1748).. . aaa 
Histoire des Croisades (17 52) . ee 
La Princesse de Babilone (1768). . . 
L’Homme aux quarante écus (1768). 
i ere rere 
Alzire (1736) . gi eee 
La Mort de César (1736) . Pacsoresase 
Vie de Moliére (1739) . meee 
Mérope (1744). 

Catilina, ou Rome sauvée (1752) . 

Le Cantique des cantiques (1759). . 
Contes de Guillaume Vadé (1764)... : 
Théatre de Pierre Corneille (1764) . . 
Les Questions de Zapata (1767).... 
La Guerre civile de Genéve (1768)... 
Fragments sur l’ Inde (1773)....... 
La Bible enfin expliquée (1776). ... 





Fr Ft et pak feet pet fet feet fet fe et et het DD DD DD DO DO DD OO DO 





2 (all Eng.) 
2 (all Fr.) 
2 (all Eng.) 
2 (1 Fr.+1 Eng.) 
2 (all Eng.) 
2 (all Fr.) 
2 (all Fr.) 
2 (1 Fr.+1 Eng.) 
1 (Fr.) 

1 (Fr.) 

1 (Fr.) 

1 (Fr.) 

1 (Fr.) 

1 (Fr.) 

1 (Fr.) 

1 (Fr.) 

1 (Fr.) 

1 (Fr.) 

1 (Fr.) 

1 (Fr.) 

1 (Fr.) 
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the eyes of a public that counted among its members a large number 
of country rectors and college dons.' It is also not difficult to account 
for the wide diffusion of the Lettres philosophiques, the subject-matter 
of which was calculated to appeal even more strongly to English 
readers than to French.? It is less easy perhaps to appreciate the 
reasons which induced one out of every five of those whose libraries 
I have examined to purchase the Henriade—the proportion was not 
much greater for Pope’s Homer;* but it is not impossible when we 
recall the extraordinary enthusiasm which this work inspired during 
a whole century in France,‘ and bear in mind the high prestige enjoyed 
by the genre of the epic during the same period in England itself.5 
As for Candide, the only one of Voltaire’s romances which had any 
appreciable vogue among our readers, the very general interest which 
Englishmen took in the controversy over optimism, combined with 
the widespread advertisement which the press gave the work on its 
appearance in 1759, is doubtless sufficient, even if we forget its 
intrinsic merits of substance and style, to explain its unusual success.® 
When we turn from these works to the other titles on our list, we 
cannot but be impressed by the very limited circulation which most 
of them had. Of the 27 tragedies written by Voltaire, I have noted 
only 9 in the catalogues examined, and of these the most popular, 
L’Orphelin de la Chine, appeared in only 5 libraries. A similar ill- 
fortune befell his critical writings on epic poetry and the drama, 
which were represented in no more than 11 libraries, and his comedies, 
which, at least in separate editions, were not represented at all. 
Still more striking, and certainly more significant, was the fate of the 
letters, dialogues, dictionaries, sermons, 





large body of writings 
biographies, anecdotes—in which, especially after 1750, he conducted 
his tireless and witty offensive against the foes of enlightenment. Of 
most of these I have found no trace whatever; of the others, only a 


1 Of the 31 libraries containing the Essai, 6 belonged to clergymen. The proportions 
were somewhat higher for the Charles XII (21 out of 72) and for the Siécle (15 out of 68). 

? As it seems, indeed, to have done, if we may judge from the fact that it was present 
in only 41 of M. Mornet’'s 500 libraries (loc. cit., p. 465) as compared with 54 of my 218. 

*See above, p. 266, n. 3. 

4 See Mornet, loc. cit., pp. 460, 464, and Bengesco, op. cit., I, 99-114. 

5 See R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (1922), pp. 276-78. 

*I propose to treat these and other matters relating to the fortunes of Candide in 
England in a later article. 
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comparatively few copies: the most popular seem to have been the 
Traité sur la tolérance (11 libraries) and the Dictionnaire philosophique 
(9 libraries).!_ There is of course nothing in this that need surprise 
us; aside from the fact that many of these works were addressed 
primarily to French readers and dealt with abuses that were less felt, 
even by radicals, in England than in France, it was only natural that 
a public in which clergymen formed the largest single element should 
have resisted the contagion of writings which, though perhaps no 
more dangerous to orthodox views than the Essai sur les meurs or 
Candide, were certainly more shocking in tone and expression. What- 
ever the cause, the fact itself is clear: it was Voltaire the historian, 
Voltaire the epic poet, Voltaire the writer of tales, and not to any 
appreciable extent Voltaire the deist and religious critic, that aroused 
the interest of the Englishmen whose libraries we have been examin- 
ing. 

2. Another general fact revealed by the table is the relatively 
small part played by translations in the diffusion of Voltaire’s writings 
among the particular group of readers represented by our libraries. 
English versions were available for at least 31 of the 48 works on the 
list; for only 6 of these, however, did the number of English copies 
exceed that of copies in the original; in several cases—the Siécle de 
Louis XIV, the Henriade, La Pucelle, Micromégas—the greater 
popularity of the French texts is particularly notable. The same 
situation appears when we consider the composition of individual col- 
lections; only 31 of these were made up exclusively of translations, 
as compared with 56 which had copies only in French.? 

3. Finally, it is interesting to observe—though the point does not 
appear in the table itself—that in the case of a majority of the works 
on our list, only a few of the copies found in the libraries belonged to 
editions dating later than the year of original publication. Of some 
works, it is true, there were no later editions; but even if we disregard 


1 The total number of libraries containing works of this class was only 30. 


2 As to the provenience of the French copies, it is perhaps a fact deserving note, as 
throwing light on a question that has frequently been discussed—namely, the significance 
of ‘‘ Londres”’ on the title-page of an eighteenth-century French work—that a large pro- 
portion of them—93 out of the 231 whose place of publication is indicated in the catalogues 
—belonged to editions bearing a London imprint. It does not follow of course that all 
of these editions were printed primarily for the English market, but apparently this was 
the case more often than has been supposed. 
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these, the fact remains none the less striking. For example, of the 
46 copies of the French text of the Szécle de Louis XIV (1751), only 
9 were later than 1752, and these were comprised in four editions, 
dating 1753 (5 copies), 1769 (2), 1780 (1), and 1788 (1); according to 
Bengesco, however, the work was also printed in 1764, 1765, 1768, 
1770, 1771, 1774, 1777, and 1798.! The cases of the Henriade (1728) 
and of Candide (1759), both of them productions which ran through 
numerous editions,’ are even more interesting. Of the former, only 
9 out of 40 copies, and of the latter, only 3 out of 28—the figures refer 
to the French texts—belonged to editions printed later than the year 
of first publication. In interpreting these facts, we must not forget 
of course that many of these works could be read also in one or more 
of the various collected editions of Voltaire, numerous copies of which, 
as has been seen, were to be found in our libraries. Nevertheless, it 
is perhaps safe to conclude that though Voltaire’s successive produc- 
tions found a ready market in England on their first appearance, the 
demand for particular works fell off sharply as soon as novelty had 
ceased to be an element in their appeal. 

Such are the main results of our inquiry so far as it concerns the 
writings of Voltaire himself. To make the story complete, we should 
perhaps add to these the fairly numerous works in which Voltaire was 
the object, sometimes of eulogy, but more often of criticism and abuse. 
I have noted 19 of these, scattered through 24 libraries. The list 
includes the Voltairiana of Trevenol and Mannory (1748; 3 libraries), 
Villaret’s Esprit de M. de Voltaire (1759; 1 library), Nonnotte’s 
Erreurs de Voltaire (1762; 2 libraries), Mickle’s Voltaire in the Shades 
(1770: 4 libraries), Sabatier de Castres’ Tableau philosophique de 
Vesprit de M. de Voltaire (1771; 2 libraries), and Condorcet’s Vie de 
Voltaire (1787; 1 library). 

It is perhaps unnecessary, in conclusion, to dwell upon the limi- 
tations of the method of research by which these results have been 
obtained. That our generalizations are applicable only to certain 
sections of the English public, that the figures given for particular 

1 Op. cit., I, 340-54. 


2 For the Henriade, see Bengesco, I, 99-114; for Candide, see the edition by André 
Morize (Paris, 1913), pp. Ixvi—Ixxiv. 
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works have only a relative value,! that in order to reach completely 
representative results, even within these limits, it would be neces- 
sary to examine a great many more catalogues than I have been 
able to do, and that even under the best of conditions we could not 
be justified in assuming that the owners of the libraries had actually 
read the works of Voltaire which they possessed, to say nothing of 
having read them with admiration or approval—all this is obvious 
enough. Nevertheless, after all such deductions are made, we are, 
I believe, warranted in attaching some value to the testimony of over 
two hundred catalogues selected entirely at random, and in con- 
cluding that the impression which they give of the diffusion of 
Voltaire’s works in England during the second half of the eighteenth 
century is, in its main features at least, a true one. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF LIBRARIES EXAMINED? 


1754. *Rev. George Henry Rooke, Master of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. *Richard Mead, M.D. *An anonymous library (S.-C. 375. [1.]). 
1755. *Henry Fielding. *William Benson, Auditor of H. M. Imprest. 
*Rev. John Mall, Master of the School at Bishop-Storford, Herts, and two 
other gentlemen (2). 1756. Rev. Lees Ward, Rector of Holton. Rev. 
John Mickleborough, Rector of Landbeach. *Martin Folkes, President of 
the Royal Society. 1757. *Rev. Martin Challis, of Hillington, Norfolk. 
*Battista Gastaldi, Resident from the Republic of Venice. 1768. Rev. 
Thomas Lipyeatt. 1759. *Rev. Mr. Sturgeon, Cambridge (?). *Thomas 
Nutting, Alderman and Justice of the Peace, Cambridge, and the Rev. Mr. 
Nicholson, Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge (1). *J. Thomas. 
*Joseph Clarke, D.D., Rector of Long-Ditton, Surrey. *Lomax Martyn, 
Serjeant-at-Law, and Henry Thomas Carr, Esq. (2). 1760. *Rev. Jacob 
Omer, Vicar of Margate, Kent, and Rev. John Colson, Professor of 
Mathematics at Cambridge (2). *Andrew Peter DuPont, Merchant of 
Bucklersbury. *T'wo Cambridge libraries (S.-C., 375. [9.]) (1). Thomas 

1Cf. Mornet, loc. cit., p. 453: ‘‘ Enfin, s’il est le plus souvent hasardeux d’accorder & 
ces chiffres une valeur absolue et d’affirmer la signification des 56 bibliothéques of se 
rencontre un ouvrage de Ronsard, il rest qu’ils ont une valeur relative, qu’ils sont com- 


parables entre eux, puisque les mémes raisons d’erreur se rencontrent de l'un & l'autre. 
C’est 4 ces indications relatives que nous nous en tiendrons presque toujours.”’ 


2In this list an asterisk shows that the library in question contained one or more 
works of Voltaire. When several libraries are grouped in one catalogue, I have indicated 
by a figure in parentheses the number of libraries which I have counted in figuring my 
totals (see note 3 on page 264, above). I have added British Museum press-marks for 
a few anonymous libraries whose identity would not otherwise be clear. 
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Heath, Exeter. Joseph Ames, F.R.S. 1761. *Smart Lethieullier, Esq. 
Aldersbroke, Essex. *Alexander Hume Campbell, Lord Register of Scot- 
land. 1762. *Dr. Robert Taylor, F.R.S., one of His Majesty’s physicians. 
*Rev. Dr. Naylor, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Clerk of the 
House of Commons. *Edward Nourse, Senior Surgeon at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. *George Humphreys, Surgeon. *Sir James Colebrooke, Bart. 
*Richard Davies, M.D., Bath. *James Ralph and Uvedale Price (1). 
*Rev. Thomas Hayter, Bishop of London. 1763. *Oliver St. John, F.R.S. 
*Rev. John Savage, Vicar of Clothal, Herts, and Rev. Savage Tyndall, 
Vicar of Barking, Essex, and Fellow of All-Soul’s College, Oxford (2). 
*Humphrey Edwin, Esq. *Augustine Erle, Esq., and R. Reynolds, Esq., 
Hertford (2). 1764. *Rev. John Dalton, Rector of St. Mary’s Hill, Lon- 
don, and Prebendary of Worcester. *John Wilkes, Esq. *Richard Mead, 
Esq., Albemarle Street. *Jacob Robinson, Ludgate Street, bookseller (his 
private library). *John Hutton, St. Paul’s Churchyard. *William Young, 
Esq. 1765. George Parker, Earl of Macclesfield. *Joseph Harris, Assay 
Master of the Mint. *Dr. Joseph Letherland, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians. *Rev. Edward Townshend, Dean of Norwich. *Hon. 
Horatio Townshend. *Sir John Bernard, Rev. Dr. Simpson, Vicar of St. 
George’s in the East, Dr. Middleton, Bristol, and Dr. Ross (4). 1766. 
*David Mallet. *Benjamin Clements, “‘an eminent Nursery Man at Isle- 
worth.” *Rev. Samuel Chandler, F.R.S. Ebenezer Mussell, Bethnal 
Green. *John Baber, Esq., Sunning-Hill Park. 1767. *Dr. John Hadley, 
Physician to the Charter-House. *An anonymous library (S.-C.S. 7. [2.]). 
*Montagu Brooke, York. 1768. John Anstis, Garter King at Arms. 
John Anstis, Jr., Garter King at Arms. 1769. *Robert Hoblyn, Nans- 
whyden, Cornwall (see also under 1778). 1770. *Philip Stanhope, Envoy 
Extraordinary at the Court of Dresden. *Rev. Cornelius Humphreys, 
Chaplain to the Tower. 1771. *Phillip Carteret Webb, Esq. Rev. Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe, Master of the Temple. 1772. *Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
Esq. *Henry Baker, F.R.S. *Rev. Mr. Beighton, Egham. *Robert 
Wood, Esq. John Canton, F.R.S. 1773. *A general officer. 1774. 
*Richard Morley, Counsellor-at-Law. *Phillip Miller, F.R.S.  *Oliver 
Goldsmith (in James Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, London, 1837, II, 
577-84). 1775. *Anthony Askew, M.D. *Rev. Christopher Twynihoe, 
Turnworth, Dorset. *Rev. Spencer Cowper, Dean of Durham. *George 
Dowdeswell, M.D. *Nathaniel Templeman, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 1776. 
*John Walcot, Esq. *Edward Stanley, Secretary to the Customs. *A 
gentleman (S.-C. 8. 10. [2.]). *Rev. Caesar De-Missy. *Dr. John Camp- 
bell (author of the Political Survey of Great Britain). Richard Blyke, Deputy 
Auditor of H. M. Imprest. 1777. John Ives, F.R.S. John Ives, Jr., F.R.S. 
*A gentleman (S.-C. 8. 11. [1.]). *Rev. Edward Harwood. *Arthur 
Villettes, Minister to Switzerland. *George Lewis, F.R.S. *John Norris, 
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Hempstead, Kent. *A gentleman (joined to the library of John Ives). 
1778. *Robert Hoblyn (see under 1769). *Rev. Bernard Wilson, Vicar 
of Newark-upon-Trent and Prebendary of Worcester, and a gentleman (2). 
A gentleman (S.-C. S. 13. [1.]). 1779. *John Grant, Baron of the 
Exchequer in Scotland. *John Simmons, Leicester. 1780. *Rev. Philip 
Furneaux. Thomas Tofield. 1781. *George Scott, Woolston-Hall, 
Essex. *John Fothergill, M.D. 1782. *Peter Dore, Norroy King at Arms, 
and another gentleman (1). *Rev. Egerton Leigh, Archdeacon of Salop. 
*Robert Cary. *Thomas Wilbraham, M.D., F.R.S. 1783. *Rev. Ben- 
jamin Wheeler, Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. *Rev. Thomas 
Billio. *Rev. Marshall Montague Merrick. *Anselm Yates Baily. *Mr. 
Beauzeville. 1784. Rev. Edward Betham, Rector of Greenford, Middle- 
sex. *John Upton, F.R.S. (“brought from his House in Woodstock Street’’). 
*Rev. William Stafford Done, Archdeacon of Bedford, and another gentleman 
(2). 1785. *Rev. Walter Harte, Canon of Windsor, and Ralph Bigland, 
Garter King at Arms (1). *Rev. John Chapman, Archdeacon of Sudbury. 
*John Stuart, Third Earl of Bute. *A gentleman from Northamptonshire. 
1786. *Thomas White, Barrister-at-Law. *Samuel Street. *Caleb Jea- 
cocke, Denmark Street, Soho, and Robert Bloomfield, M.D., F.R.S. (1). 
*John Lewis Petit, M.D., F.R.S. *Edward Wynne, Esq., Little Chelsea. 
*Andrew Coltee Ducarel, F.S.A. Jonathan Toup, M.A. Rev. William 
Robertson. 1787. *Rev. Mr. Edwards, of Jesus College, Oxford, and Rector 
of Peterstone. *T. Egerton. Rev. Edmund Barrell, Sutton, Kent. 1788. 
*Rev. Edmund Bettesworth. *Rev. John Glen King, F.R.S., and John 
Baynes, Barrister of Gray’s Inn (1). *Floyer Sydenham. *Rev. William 
Martin, Killishandra, Ireland. *Robert Tomlinson, Senior Physician to 
Guy’s Hospital. 1798. *Rev. Zachary Brooke, Rector of Forncet, Norfolk. 
*Edward Jacob, Esq., F.S.A. *Edward Archer, M.D., Physician to the 
Small-Pox Inoculating Hospital, Pancras. *Rev. Mr. Williams, Rector of 
Harlington, Middlesex, and another gentleman (2). 1790. *Circulating 
Library, Stamford (900. g. 29. [8.]). *Adam Smith (in Catalogue of the 
Library of Adam Smith, London, 1894). *Rev. William Sellon and 8. Chap- 
man, M.D. (1). *Gustavus Brander, F.R.S. (“brought from his Seat at 
Christ-Church, Hants”). 1791. *Sir Hildebrand Jacob. Rev. Dr. Warde. 
*Rev. Michael Lort, F.R.S. *Rev. John Hadley Swain and Josiah Beck- 
with, Attorney-at-Law (1). *A Divine of the Church of England (“brought 
from the country”). 1792. *Rev. John Towne, Archdeacon of Stowe, and 
another gentleman (2). *Edward Umfreville, Barrister-at-Law, and John 
Landen, F.R.S. (2). *John Monro, M.D., Physician to Bethlehem Hospital. 
Richard Heaton, Barrister-at-Law. 1793. *Francis Robinson, Esq., 
Wanstead, Essex, and another gentleman (1). 1794. *Richard Pryce, 
Surgeon, Shrewsbury. *Rev. William Williams, Vicar of Marden. *William 
Chafin Grove, Esq., Zeals, Wiltshire. Barak Longmate, Engraver, Soho. 
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1795. Thomas Strong, F.A.S. *Two gentlemen (1). *Rev. Robert Robin- 
son, Chesterton, and another gentleman (1). *A gentleman of Kent 
(S.-C. S. 27. [4.]). Rev. Richard Southgate, Rector of Warsop. Thomas 
Allen, Esq. 1796. *Mr. Leathes, Apothecary, George Street, Hanover 
Square. *George Harris, LL.D. *William Gerard Hamilton, Secretary of 
State in Ireland. A gentleman (S.-C. 5S. 29. [4.]). 1797. *Rev. Matthew 
Field, Prebend of St. Paul’s. *James William Dodd, of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. *Edward Mason, Secretary to the Duke of Cumberland. 
*Edward Bearcroft, F.A.S., Barrister-at-Law. A clergyman (S.-C. 8S. 30. 
[4.]). Edmund Thomas Warren Horne. *Rev. Arthur Willis, Rector of 
Tewing, Herts, and Rev. William Wilmott, Rector of Digswell, Herts (1). 
1798. Napthali Franks, Mortlake. *Thomas Chauntrell, Highbury Place, 
Islington. *Edward Wortley Montagu. Mr. Frost, Barrister-at-Law. 
*Rev. Richard Farmer, F.R.S., F.A.S. 1799. *George Mason, Esq. 
*John Brampston, Northamptonshire. *Mr. Boyd. *Mr. Morris (“brought 
from the country”). Rev. Richard Price. *Mr. Hatfield (“a gentleman 
in the army, going abroad”’). *Richard Bigland, Esq., Gloucestershire. 
E. Gregory, Esq. *Thomas Rokeby, Esq., Northamptonshire, and Mr. Pyle, 
Surgeon (1). *Felix Vaughan, Barrister-at-Law. 1800. *Joseph Main- 
wairing, F.R.S. *George Merrick Ascough, of the Inner Temple. *A 
gentleman (S.-C. S. 35. [10.]). *Rev. Thomas Bowen, Chaplain of Bride- 
well Hospital. *George Steevens, F.R.S., F.S.A. 1807. *Isaac Reed. 
1823. *David Garrick (d. 1779). 
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SOME SOURCES FOR THE MERY TALES, WITTIE QUES- 
TIONS, AND QUICKE ANSWERES 


In his Die Englischen Schwankbiicher bis herab zu “ Dobson’s 
Drie Bobs” (1607) (Berlin, 1912) Schulz gives a list of the sources of 
the Mery Tales (ca. 1535) so far as they had been discovered. The 
list is compiled wholly from the researches of de Vocht, Stiefel, 
and others.!. The purpose of this article is to point out the correct 
sources of five or six stories which, so far as I know, have not yet 
been traced. 

Regarding Tale 111, Of Titus and the tester, Stiefel remarks that 
since the story begins with ‘Suetonius sheweth,” the compiler must 
have known Suetonius, and since Barlandus, telling the anecdote in 
his Joci, adds a scholion which contains the quotation from Martial, 
Barlandus also was used. De Vocht, too, says that “beyond doubt 
. . . . he (the compiler) could derive his tale 111 . . . . only from 
Barlandus’s jocus and its scholion.’”” 

The story appears in the Mery Tales as follows: 

Suetonius sheweth that Titus the father prouoked a scoffer, that stode 
iesting with euery body, that he shulde lyke wyse saye somewhat to hym; 
I woll, sayde the scoffer, after ye haue done youre easement. He iested 
at the emperour’s countinance, he loked alway as one that streyned hym 


selfe. 
On suche a visaged man writeth Martiall. 


Utere lactucis ac mollibus utere malvis, 
Nam faciem durum Phoebe cacantis habes. 


For this tale, however, the compiler did not need to go to Barlandus 
and combine the anecdote there with its scholion, for he found the 


1 Schulz, pp. 30-31; H. de Vocht, De Invloed van Erasmus op de Engelsche Tooneel- 
literatuur der XVI. en XVII. Eeuwen, Ghent, 1908; Anglia, XXXIII, 120 ff. (1910); 
A. L. Stiefel, Anglia, XX XI, 453 ff. (1908). The assigning of a share in Tale 67 to the 
Mensa Philosophica is perhaps Schulz’s original contribution, as I do not find authority 
for it elsewhere; if so, it is his only one. In two or three cases Schulz implies certainty 
where proof is impossible. 

2 Stiefel, Anglia, XX XI, 504; De Vocht, Anglia, XX XIII, 125. 
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complete story ready to his hand in the work from which he took 
most of his other stories, the A pophthegmata of Erasmus:! 


Huic simillimum est quod de Vespasiano patre narrat Suetonius, quum 
scurram multa in alios iacentem, provocasset ut in se quoque diceret aliquid; 
Dicam, inquit, ubi ventrem exonerare desieris: alludens ad formam Caesaris, 
qui faciem habebat nitentis. In cuiusmodi iocus exstat Martialis: 


Utere lactucis ac mollibus utere malvis, 
Nam faciem durum Phoebe cacantis habes. 


De Vocht and Stiefel and Schulz? accept the Apophthegmata*® 
as the source of Tale 135. But there is another version in the 
Adagia,‘ and a comparison of the two Latin versions with the English 
shows that the Adagia was the source. There is no need of quoting 
more than the three phrases which serve as evidence. 

In the first place, where the Mery Tales has “ Agesilaus king of 
the Lacedaimonians . . . . Tachas the kyng of Egipt,” the Adagia 
has “Tachas Rex Aegyptiorum . . . . Agesilaum Lacedaemoniorum 
Regem”; the Apophthegmata has only “Agesilaus in Aegyptum 
.... Tacho Regi.” 

Secondly, where the English has “beynge offended wyth his 
saying,’ the A pophthegmata has nothing, and the Adagia version has 
“dicto offensus.”’ 

Finally, where the English has “it chaunced through a sedycion 
that arose amonge the Aegypcians,” the Apophthegmata has only 
“regno pulsus,” and the Adagia has “evenit ut exorta seditione 
apud Aegyptios.”’ 

Regarding Tale 137, de Vocht' quoted the Apophthegmata 
version of the anecdote, and part of it as told again in the Lingua: 
“Caesar delectatus eo dicto, complexus hominem, Adhuc, inquit, te 
mihi est opus, annum etiamnum apud se detinuit, ut eo magistro 
disceret silentium.’”’ Stiefel and Schulz accept the Apophthegmata 
story as the source. De Vocht’s quotation from the Lingua con- 
tains a phrase, “ut eo magistro disceret silentium,” to which nothing 
in the Apophthegmata corresponds—and the Mery Tales has ‘to 


1 Erasmus Opera iv. 300 F. 

? De Vocht, De Invloed, etc., p. 69; Stiefel, p. 511; Schulz, p. 30. 

3 Opera iv. 104 C. * Opera ii. 339 C. 

’ De Vocht, De Invloed, etc., pp. 55-56. The Apophthegmata anecdote is in Opera 
iv. 206 B. 
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teache hym the arte to keepe sylence.” But it is on the face of it 
highly improbable that the compiler would add to his story one 
phrase from another book, and the improbability becomes certainty 
in view of the fact that a complete version of the tale occurs in the 
Adagia.! 

First of all, the Adagia supplies the original of the English phrase 
quoted above—“Quo audito respondit, sibi illo adhuc opus esse, 
quo disceret & tacendi artem.” 

The morals of the English and A pophthegmata versions are quite 
different. The former is this: 

By this tale we maie perceyue, that of al things a prince, a ruler, a judge, 
ought specyally to eschewe wrathe. For the morall booke sayeth: Anger 
troubleth the mynde, that it cannot discerne the truth. And Seneca wryteth, 
that slowe tarryinge doeth profite in nothyng but in wrathe. 

The A pophthegmata moral is as follows: 

Sive approbans Philosophi dictum, quod tutum esset iram premere ne 
prorumpat in verba: sive sentiens, Philosopho profuturum fuisse, si hoc 
dictum non addidisset jam abiturus. Quamquam tam salubris admonitio 
magnificum aliquod praemium merebatur. 

Thus the Apophthegmata moral has no application of the story 
to princes and rulers. In the Adagia, however, Erasmus is telling 
the story as an illustration of the proverb Festina lente, and in the 
course of his long discussion he urges that rulers should not give 
way to haste and anger. 

The third point is that on the same page of the Adagia, immedi- 
ately before Erasmus tells the anecdote, he quotes the Senecan 
maxim which is quoted in the English but is not in the A pophthegmata: 
“Seneca scripsit, nulli rei prodesse moram, nisi iracundiae.”’ 

Concerning Tale 136 de Vocht says: 

For the story of Corax and Tisias . . . . the compiler did not use a 
Greek model, but, as Stiefel presumes, a Latin translation, viz., the one 
by O. Luscinius in his Joci ac Sales (no. xv., p. Bsb). The first sentence, 
where Luscinius expounds the name xopag has not been rendered in English; 
nor have the last few lines where Luscinius explains the Greek answer xaxod 
Képaxos kaxov @ov and the vicious dilemma dyrurpédov, of which he says 
that there is a second famous instance, of Protagoras and Euathlus, told by 
Aulus Gellius, and which he quotes in the next number (xvi) of these Joci ac 
Sales. But for these sentences, the Latin and the English texts are identical.? 


1 Opera ii. 406 F. 2 De Vocht, Anglia, XXXIII, 122. 
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But the compiler could have drawn upon a much more familiar 
source than Luscinius. As I have shown above, Tale 135 was 
taken from page 339 of the Adagia; on page 343 occurs the story 
of Corax and Tisias.' One can hardly avoid the belief that after 
taking Tale 135 from the Adagia the compiler ran his finger down two 
or three columns and came upon an anecdote which he decided to use 
as Tale 136. Caeteris paribus, that is much more probable than 
that he went to Luscinius. 

This opinion is confirmed by a close comparison of the three 
versions; it is necessary to quote them in full, and significant corre- 
sponding words or phrases are numbered for the purpose of com- 


parison. 

Mery Tales: 

A certayne man called Corar, determyned hym selfe for mede to teache 
the arte of Rhetorycke, with whom a yong man, named Tisias, couenanted 
on (1) this wyse that he wold pay him his wages, whan he had perfectly 
learned the scyence. So whan he had lerned the art, he made no haste to 
pay his teacher, wherfore hys mayster sued hym. Whan (2) they came 
before the iudges, the yonge man demaunded of hys mayster, what was (3) the 
effecte of the scyence? He aunswered: In reasonyng to perswade. Then 
go to (4), if I perswade these honourable iudges, that I owe you nothyng, 
I (5) will pay you nothyng: for you are cast in your action. And yf I cannot 
perswade them, than wil (6) I pay you nothing, because I haue not yet 
perfectly learned the art. Corar wrestyng the yonge mans owne argumente 
agaynst hym selfe, said: If thou perswade them, that thou oughteste me 
nothynge, than (accordynge to the couenant) thou must nedes pay me my 
wages: for thou haste the art perfectly. Now yf thou canst not perswade 
them: yet shalt thou pay mee my wages, because thou arte condemned by 
the Iudges’ sentence to be my detour. .. . . r 


Erasmus: 

Corax quidam primus Syracusis ... . instituit artem Rbhetoricen 
mercede profiteri. Cum hoe adolescens Tisias hac (1) lege pactus est, ut 
tum demum mercedem persolveret, ubi jam artem perdidicisset. Dein ubi 
jam arte cognita, praemium reddere cunctaretur, Corax in jus discipulum 
vocat. Jbi (2) iuvenis hujusmodi dilemma proponit. Percontanti, quis 
esset (3) artis finis? ubi Corax respondisset, persuadere dicendo, Age (4), 
inquit, si persuadeo iudicibus, me nihil debere, non (5) reddam, quia vici 
causam; sin minus persuadeo, non (6) reddam, qui non perdidici artem. 
At Corax Tisiae dilemma tanquam vitiosum dytirpédov, in discipulum 

1 Opera ii. 343 F. Erasmus also gives in full the version which occurs in Aulus 
Gellius. 
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retorsit ad hunc modum: Imo, inquit, si persuades, dabis, quia tenes 
artem, debes ex pacto; sin minus, dabis, quia sententiis judicum damnatus. 

Luscinius: 

Corax . . . . quidam Syracusis cepit artem rhetoricem mercede profiteri. 
Quo cum pactus adulescens quidam Tisias, ut tum demum persolveret merce- 
dem, ubi artem plene didicisset. Deinde quum percepta disciplina Tisias 
differret in longum solutionem, Corax discipulum in ius trahit: at ille inter- 
rogat magistrum, quis illi (3) videatur artis finis. Respondit Corax, per- 
suadere dicendo. JIgitur (4), inquit Tisias, Si persuasero iudicibus nihil me 
tibi debere, frustraberis (5) spe aliquid a me accipiendi, quia causam vicero. 
Sin minus persuasero, nihil debebo, (6) quia artem exacte non didici. At 
Corax dilemma hoc tanquam vitiosum in discipulum retorsit, his verbis. 
Si persuades, mercedem solves ex pacto, quia artem iam tenes. Sin minus, 
ex iudicum sententia debebis, quia ad solvendum condemnatus. ... . 

Although these Latin versions are so much alike that one has to 
cavil on the ninth part of a hair, I think a comparison of correspond- 
ing expressions shows that the English was translated from Erasmus. 

Stiefel thinks that Tale 63 was taken from the A pophthegmata! 
rather than from Aulus Gellius, Macrobius or Barlandus, because 
Tales 61 and 62 are from the Apophthegmata, and because of the 
supposed rendering of Erasmus’ “Barbarico apparatu magnifice 
instructum” into the English ‘‘riche and sumptuous apparaile.”’ 
It seems, however, at least plausible that the compiler went directly 
to Aulus Gellius,? as he did in the case of Tale 21. 

There is nothing in Erasmus corresponding to the English ‘‘ Whan 
kynge Antiochus had prepared to make warre to the Romayns .. . .”’; 
Aulus Gellius has “copias ingentes quas bellum populo Romano 
facturus comparaverat.” Moreover the rendering of the very 
phrase which Stiefel regards as a translation of Erasmus seems to me 
to point to Gellius. 

The Mery Tales: “So they shewed and mustred, . . . . of whose 
ryche and sumptuous armour and apparaile al the felde glistered and 


shone.” 

Erasmus: “. ... suum exercitum Barbarico apparatu magni- 
fice instructum. ... . ‘1s 

Gellius: “. .. . exercitum insignibus argenteis et aureis floren- 


tem; inducebat etiam currus cum falcibus et elephantos cum turribus 
equitatumque frenis, ephippiis, monilibus, phaleris praefulgentem.”’ 
1 Opera iv. 256 D 2 Noctes Atticae v. 5. 
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The source of the moral of Tale 21 has not, I think, been noticed 
by anyone, and may be added here. There is a discourse on the 
evils of a wagging tongue, in which the “prudent” Hesiod is quoted 
as having said: “The tongue shulde not ronne at large, but be 
hydde as a precious treasure.”” This does not indicate an acquaint- 
ance with Hesiod, but only a little further knowledge of Aulus 
Gellius, who writes in another place:' 

Quapropter Hesiodus, poetarum prudentissimus, linguam non vulgan- 
dam, sed recondendam esse dicit proinde ut thesaurum, eiusque esse in 
promendo gratiam plurimam, si modesta et parca et modulata sit: 

yAwoons tor Onoavpos év avOpwrowww apioros, 
padwrjs wrAclorn SE xdpis Kara pérpov iovons. 

That this saying came from Gellius is clear from the compiler’s 
use of the word “prudent,’”’ and from the fact that, though he has a 
“crib” before him, he translates not Hesiod’s Greek, but Gellius’s 
Latin—in itself a sufficient indication that he was no Grecian. 

In view of the evidence, therefore, it may be regarded as certain 
that Tale 111 was not taken from Barlandus but from the A pophtheg- 
mata of Erasmus, that Tales 135, 136, 137, were taken from the Adagia, 
and that the moral of Tale 21 came from Aulus Gellius. Of Tale 63 
one can only say that it seems probable that it was taken from Aulus 
Gellius and not from Erasmus. 

De Vocht and Schulz gave the Adagia as the source of only one 
tale (105). If this were so it would be rather odd, since Erasmus 
was a particular favorite of the compiler, and a very large proportion 
of the anecdotes which make up the Mery Tales were taken from 
the Apophthegmata, the Colloquies, the Lingua, and the Epistolae. 
The Adagia was one of Erasmus’s most popular works—ninety-eight 
editions were issued before 1550—and it is only natural to find 
some of its very suitable material in a jest-book. The three tales 
which have been shown to be from the Adagia (135-137) belong to 
the supplementary series of stories which first appeared in an edition 


of the Mery Tales between 1547 and 1553.2 
Dove.as BusH 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

1 Noctes i. 15. 

2 Stiefel (Anglia, XX XI, 516) showed that there must have been an edition before 
the known one of 1567. 
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PURPOSE IN THE WRITING OF HISTORY! 

In his Defence of Poetry (ca. 1583) Sir Philip Sidney writes that 
the historian “denieth in a great chafe, that any man for teaching 
of vertue, and vertuous actions is comparable to him.” The his- 
torian, Sidney continues, bases his claim to superiority, upon the 
belief that, by concrete examples, he can present to his readers the 
cumulative experience of the ages. Philosophy, like history, has 
the definite purpose of teaching moral lessons; and since these two 
subjects are complementary, ‘“‘the one giveth the precept, and the 
other the example.” Sidney himself, however, is interested primarily 
in presenting the poet’s claim, and he argues that the poet most 
effectively accomplishes the function of both history and philosophy: 
“hee coupleth the general notion with the particular example.” 

In this study I am concerned, not with the comparative merits 
of history, philosophy, and poetry, but only with the function of 


. history as noted by Sidney. The accepted purpose of history was to | 


teach virtue by furnishing to the individual examples for imitation 
or for warning. This conception Sidney sets forth clearly; and in 
so doing he simply states a convention of long standing. My pur- 
pose in this paper is to discuss the origin, the persistence, and the 
influence of this convention, with especial regard to the English 
chroniclers and historians. Finally, I hope to suggest how this 
persistent classical tradition hindered the correct representation and 
interpretation of fact in history, and artistic workmanship in litera- 


ture. 


The theory of purpose in the writing of history is of Greek origin. 
At the beginning of Book i of his history (ca. 440 B.c.),? Herodotus 


1 For many suggestions and criticisms in the preparation of this paper, I am indebted 
to Professors J. M. Maniy and C. R. Baskervill, of the University of Chicago. 

2Sidney, Defence of Poetry, reprinted from Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical 
Essays, I (Oxford, 1902), 162-63. 

3’ Herodotus’ history, translated by Rawlinson, reprinted in Dent’s Everyman's 
Library (1910). For the views of the ancients concerning the use of history, see Bury, 
The Ancient Greek Historians (New York, 1909), pp. 242-59. 
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writes, “This is the showing forth of the Inquiry of Herodotus of 
Halicarnassos, to the end that neither the deeds of men may be forgotten 
by lapse of time, nor the works great and marvellous, which have been 
produced, some by Hellenes and some by Barbarians, may lose their 
renown. .... ” ‘The aim to furnish examples that may be profitable 
to his readers seems to me to be implicit in these lines, even as there 
was an implied purpose in the writing of Greek tragedy. 

It is certain, however, that the successors of Herodotus in the 
writing of Greek history, not only implied, but definitely stated a 
moral purpose. At the beginning of his general history (ca. 146 B.c.) 
Polybius speaks of “the knowledge of past events” as affording “the 
best instructions for the regulation and good conduct of human life.” 
“But,” he continues, “as the greater part, or rather all of them [the 
historians] have taken every occasion to declare, repeating it, as we 
may say, from one end of their writings to the other, that history 
supplies the only proper discipline to train and exercise the minds of 
those who are inclined to enter into public affairs, and that the evil 
accidents which are there recorded to have befallen other men contain 
the wisest and most effectual lessons for enabling us to support our 
own misfortunes with dignity and courage, there is little need to repeat 
again what others have so often urged with eloquence and force.’”! 

It is obvious from these lines that the purpose-formula had 
become a convention by the time of Polybius. But it remained for 
Diodorus Siculus (ca. 60 B.c.) to give the most elaborate expression of 
all the Greek historians of the moral purpose in the writing of history. 

In the Preface to The Historical Library,? Diodorus refers to 
history as a study which is both profitable and pleasurable, a “ pre- 
server of the virtues of worthy men,” and a means of furnishing 
“experience without hazard to the individual.” At the beginning 
of Volume II of the same work, Diodorus writes, “Having, through- 
out the whole work, used the common and accustomed liberty of an 
historian, we have both praised the good, and condemned the bad, as they 
have fallen in our way, to the end that those whose genius and inclina- 
tion prompts them to virtue may be the more encouraged to noble actions, 


1 The General History of Polybius (in five books), translated from the Greek by 
J. Hampton (London, 1811), p. 11. 

2 The Historical Library of Diodorus, the Sicilian (in fifteen books), translated by 
G. Booth (London, 1814), 2 vols. Preface, I, viii ff. 
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in hopes of having the glory of their names continued to all succeeding 
generations; and on the other hand that they who are bent to wickedness 
may be curbed and restrained from the heat, at least, of their impiety, 
by those marks of dishonour and disgrace fixed upon them.’ 

The claims of Diodorus in the Preface of his work become the 
conventional claims of later chroniclers in Italy and in England. 
He insists that his history is designed to offer both profit and pleasure; 
that it affords to the individual the vicarious experience of the ages; 
and that it furnishes abundant examples for moral guidance. 

In connection with the Greek historians Plutarch (ca. 55-120 a.p.) 
ought to be mentioned. In the Parallel Lives of Famous Greeks and 
Romans he covers almost the whole history of Greece and Rome 
from legendary times to his own day, though the biographical and 
moral purpose is uppermost. “It must be borne in mind,” he says 
in his life of Alexander the Great, “that my design is not to write 
histories but lives. And the most glorious exploits do not always 
furnish us with the clearest discoveries of virtue or vice in men.’”? 
Plutarch, therefore, gave “particular attention to the marks and 
indications of the souls of men.” In the life of Pericles Plutarch 
writes, ‘‘ Moral good is a practical stimulus; it is no sooner seen than 
it inspires an impulse to practice; and influences the mind and char- 
acter, not by a mere imitation which we look at, but, by the statement 
of the fact, creates a moral purpose which we form. . . . and so 
we have thought fit to spend our time and pains in writing of the lives of 
famous persons. .... ”8 In the life of Aristides,‘ in the comparison 
of Alcibiades and Coriolanus,’ and in fact in all his Works, Plutarch’s 
ethical purpose is evident. 

His influence was powerful. He was not only a source for much 
information of the historians and chroniclers from the second century 
on, but he appealed strongly to the Renaissance writers of England, 
who found in him examples of historical characters that would 
serve for imitation or for warning. 

Among the Roman historians the moral theory in the writing 
of history is exemplified in the works of Livy, Paterculus, and Tacitus. 


1 Op. cit., II, 1. 

* Plutarch’s Lives (Dryden’s translation revised by Clough), The Harvard Classics, 
Vol. XII, Preface. 

3 Op. cit., p. 38. 4 Ibid., p. 86. 5 Ibid., p. 193. 
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In the Preface to his history of Rome (ca. 10 B.c.), Livy writes, 
“. . . . To the following considerations I wish every one seriously 
and earnestly to attend; by what kind of men, and by what sort of 
conduct, in peace and war, the empire has been both acquired and 
extended. . . . . This is the great advantage to be derived from the 
study of history; indeed the only one which can make it answer any 
profitable and salutary purpose; for being abundantly furnished with 
clear and distinct examples of every kind of conduct, we may select 
for ourselves, and for the state to which we belong, such as are worthy 
of imitation; and, carefully noting such, as, being dishonorable in their 
principles, are equally so in their effects, learn to avoid them.’ 

Paterculus wrote his Roman history? (30 a.p.) largely from the 
biographical point of view. In his history men are commended or 
blamed for good or evil deeds. Referring to the death of Calpurnia 
(Bk ii, p. 139), Paterculus writes, “... . her virtue makes her 
eminent; her country is unknown.” He praises the virtues of 
Cnaeius Pompeius (Bk ii, pp. 146 ff.). In one chapter (chap. 116, 
p. 386) he gives a catalogue of eminent men who had taken part in 
the wars, concluding thus, “If any man shall say that I have sought 
an occasion of making mention of these men, he shall charge one 
that doth willingly confess it; for a just clearness without falsehood 
among good men will never be called a crime” (pp. 388-89). Toa 
summary of the virtues of Tiberius Caesar, Paterculus devotes a 
chapter (chap. 126), concluding, “‘. . . . for the excellent Prince by 
doing well himself doth teach his subjects, and being greatest in 
power, yet by his example greater” (p. 416). The purpose of 
perpetuating the memory of great Romans whose lives would serve 
as examples was undoubtedly in the mind of the historian. 


1 The History of Rome (ca. 10 B.c.) by Titus Livius, translated from the original 
with notes and illustrations by George Baker (New York, 1855), 2 vols. Preface, I, 
15-16. The Latinisasfollows: “.... £ Ad illa mihi pro se quisque acriter intendat ani- 
mum, quae vita, qui mores fuerint; per quos viros, quibusque artibus, domi militiaeque, 
et partum et auctum imperium sit; labente deinde paulatim disciplina, velut dissidentes 
primo mores sequator animo; deinde ut magis magisque lapsi sint; tum ire coeperint 
praecipitis; donec ad haec tempora, quibus nec vitia nostra, nec remedia pati possumus, 
perventum est. Hoc illud est praecipue in cognitione rerum salubre ac frugiferum, omnis 
te exempli. documenta in illustri posita monumento intueri: inde tibi tuaeque rei publicae, 
quod imitere, capias: inde foedum inceptu, foedum exitu, quod vites’’ (Titus Livius, Selec- 
tions, ed. J. L. Lincoln, New York, 1854). 


2? ©. Velleius Paterculus, His Roman History in Two Books, rendered into English by 
Sir Robt. Le Grys, Knight, London, 1632. 
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The element of moral purpose is likewise evident in the writings 
of Tacitus. In the beginning of his history (69 a.p.) he laments the 
chaos into which Rome had fallen as a result of her vices; then he 
continues, ‘And yet this melancholy period, barren as it was of 
public virtue, produced some examples of truth and honor.” He 
then cites various examples.! When Galba is about to adopt Piso 
as an heir to the empire, he cites Nero as a warning, “. . . . his own 
vices, his own cruelty, hurled him from his throne, no more to 
trample on the necks of mankind. In the first lines of the Agricola, 
Tacitus refers to the custom in ancient times of transmitting “to 
posterity the lives and characters of illustrious men.” He approves 
the custom, and writes, “So true it is that the age which is most 
fertile in bright examples, is the best qualified to make a fair esti- 
mate of them.” In the concluding remarks on Agricola, he writes, 
“ ... to emulate your bright example, will be the truest mark of 
our respect, the best tribute your family can offer. 

The convention of moral purpose, with all that it implies, estab- 
lished by the Greek and Roman historians persisted steadily in 
England from the time of Bede well into the seventeenth century.? 
In the ecclesiastical history (ca. 731) Bede writes, “... . sive 
enim historia de bonis bona referat ad imitandum bonum auditor 
sollicitus instigatur; seu mala commemoret de pravio, nichilominus 
religiosus ac pius auditor sive lector, devitando quod noxium est ac 
perversum ipse sollertius ad exsequenda ea quae bona ac Deo digna 
esse cognoverit accenditur.’”’ 

Of the English chroniclers who followed Bede and the classical 
historians in the use of the formula, examples are numerous. In 
the Preface of Henry of Huntingdon’s Chronicle (1154) the author 
writes that in history are exhibited “the grandeur of heroic men, 
the wisdom of the prudent, the uprightness of the just, the modera- 
tion of the temperate.’”’ He concludes as follows: “The attentive 
reader will learn in this work both what he ought to imitate and what he 


1 Tacitus, Historical Works. The History, Germania, and Agricola, translated by 
Arthur Murphy (London, J. M. Dent & Sons), 2 vols. II, 14. 

2 The idea appears in the letters of Bolingbroke in the eighteenth century (Letters on 
the Study and Use of History (London, 1779] I, 15, 20), and seems to have influenced 
Carlyle (Sartor Resartus, ‘‘ Altemus Series,”’ p. 188) in his conception of history. 

Quoted by Radulf de Diceto, Abbreviationes Chronicorum, 29. Cf. also English 
edition Ecclesiastical History (Preface), ed. Miller, 1890, E.E.T.S. 
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ought to eschew; and if he becomes the better for this imitation and this 
avoidance, that is the fruit of my labors which I most desire; and in 
truth the direct path of history frequently leads to moral improvement.’”! 

It is interesting to compare with this Preface a statement by 
William of Malmesbury (d. 1142), a contemporary of Huntingdon. 
Malmesbury writes, “ . . . . For what more concerns the advance- 
ment of virtue; what more conduces to justice; than to recognize 
the divine favour toward good men, and his vengeance upon the 
wicked? What, too, can be more grateful than to commit to the page 
of history, the exploits of brave men, by whose examples others may 
shake off their indolence, and take up arms in defence of their country.’” 

The Preface of Robert de Monte’s Chronicle* (1186) contains an 
elaborate expression of the accepted purpose of history. This 
Preface, with slight changes in phraseology, was used by Roger of 
Wendover in his Flores Historiarum (1235), by Matthew Paris in the 
Prologue of his Chronica Majora (ca. 1259),4 and in a Flores His- 
toriarum® (1326) by various authors. This common Preface may be 
summarized as follows: What reply should be made to dull detractors 
who ask why there should be written records of the lives and deaths 
of men, and of the recollection of prodigies in heaven and earth? 
The answer is: “ Let them know that the good lives and virtuous manners 
of men of old time, are recorded to serve as patterns® for the imitation of 


1 Preface of Henry of Huntingdon’'s Chronicle, X XVII, ed. Foerster, 1853. Cf. also 
the Latin original: ‘‘. . . . In quo scilicet opere, sequenda et fugienda lector diligens dum 
inventret ex eorum imitatione et evitatione, Deo cooperante melioratus, mihi fructum afferet 
ezoptabilem plerumque, etenim ad ipsam morum puritatem juzta callem directum historiae 
resilivimus"’ (Historia Anglorum, Prol. 3, ed. Thomas Arnold [London, 1879]). Else- 
where in the Preface Huntingdon quotes lines from Horace in praise of Homer for the 
moral instructions that may be drawn from his works. 

? Preface modern history, ed. Giles, Bohn's Antiquarian Library, London, 1847. 

* Quoted Ralph de Diceto, Imagines Historiarum (1148-1202), ‘Rolls Series"’ 
(London, 1876), 2 vols. I, 30, ed. William Stubbs (London, 1876). Cf. also Migne, 
Patrologia, CLX (Paris, 1854), 411-546. 

‘Ed. H. R. Luard, 1872. (Chronicles and Memorials .... of the Middle Ages.) 

‘ This work was long attributed to one Matthew of Westminster, but it is now known 
that Matthew of Westminster was an imaginary person and that the Flores, etc., ascribed 
to him, was written by various persons at various times. The Flores, etc. (from the crea- 
tion to 1326), ed. H. R. Luard. “ Rolls Series’’ (London, 1890), 3 vols., translated by 
Cc. D. Yonge, The Flowers of History to 1307. Bohn’s Antiquarian Library (London, 
1853), 2 vols. Cf. Gross, The Sources and Literature of English History (2d ed., 1774), 
p. 352. 

* The Prologue of Richard the Canon in his Itinerarium . . . . regis Ricardi (1187- 
99) and that of Giraldus Cambrensis in his De Rebus a Se Gestis (ca. 1205) are of interest 
because of their reference to the custom of the Greeks to preserve the memory of their 
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subsequent ages; and that the examples of the wicked are set forth, not 
that they may be imitated, but that they may be shunned. But prodigies 
and portents, in past time, threaten the faithful with famine, or 
mortality, or other sources of supreme vengeance. Therefore, the 
recollection of these events is handed down in books, that if at any 
time similar occurrences should take place, sinners who recollect 
that they have by any means incurred the wrath of God, may flee to 
the remedy of repentance and appease God by such means.””! 

Here then in a preface which was used by three chroniclers of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—one of whom, Matthew 
Paris, has been characterized as the greatest of all our mediaeval 
/ chroniclers*—we have, not only a full statement as to the purpose of 
| history to afford examples to be imitated or to be avoided, but also 
an elaboration for the purpose of justifying the recording of prodigies 
and portents. This elaboration is interesting as indicating how 
far afield the purposeful notion was taking the chroniclers in their 
collection of the materials of history; and it suggests also a probable 
reason why so many of them began their chronicles with an account 
of the creation.* They wished, not only to glorify their own country 


great men in histories, and because of Richard the Canon's citation of Dares, the eye- 
witness, to justify himself. 

Richard's Prologue, in part, is as follows: ‘‘ Hoc Grai veteres divinitus attendentes, 
scripti remedium objicere prudenter, et scriptores suos, quos dixere historiographos ad 
conscribendos regum historias studiosius exciverunt. Unde feliciter contigit ut vocis 
vivae silentium vox scripta suppleret, ne ipsis mortalibus earum commorerentur virtutes. 
Romani vero, Graecorum aemuli, perpetuandae virtutis obtentu, non solum stili assumpe- 
serunt officium sed et statuas adjicerunt; et sic tam veteres repraesentando, quam pro- 
vocando posteros, virtutis amorem, tum per oculos, tum per aures, ad interiora multipli- 
citer demissum imitantium mentibus firmius impresserunt .... ,"’ ete. (Gesta Ricardi 
Regis Angliae.... per Ricardum Canonam fed. William Stubbs, London, 1864]. 
Prologus, I, 34). 

Giraldus’ Preface runs in part as follows: “. . . . Inclitorum gesta virorum quondam 
Grai veteres primo per imagines deinde per scripta tenacius et expressius memoriae 
commendabant; quatinus exacti temporis virtutum extantium aemula posteritas posset 
imitatione laudabile ad similia provocari. Fabulosis enim seu relationibus seu lectionibus 
quibus hyperbolica promuntur et impossibilia ad imitationem nullus accenditur. Sed 
ubi vera viri virtus emicat, ibi ad imitandum et virilia complexandum meus virtuosa 
consurgit ... ."’ (Giraldus Cambrensis, De Rebus a se Gestis . . . . fed. J. 8. Brewer, 
“Rolls Series,’’ London, 1861], Prologus, ll. 1-12). 


1 Flores, etc., Preface, translated and edited by C. D. Yonge, 1853. 
2W. L. Jones, Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., I, 198. 


* Diodorus Siculus, first century a.p. began his Historical Library with an account of 
the creation. The Chronicon ex Chronis (1117) of Florence of Worcester is notable as 
being the first attempt in England at a universal history beginning with the creation 
and embracing within its compass all the nations of the known world. 
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by contrast, but also to find abundant examples of virtuous men in 
the history of all nations. 

When we consider this interest in finding illustrations, we are 
not surprised to find Florence of Worcester, as early as 1117, com- 
piling his Chronicon ex Chronicis, and Higden, in the fourteenth 
century (ca. 1352) writing his Polychronicon. They were, I think, 
following out an old idea, but on a slightly larger scale than usual. 
They believed that the more numerous the records of past ages and 
peoples, the more varied and abundant would be the examples for 
their own age.! 

In his Prologus, Higden states the value and purpose of history as 
follows: “. .. . In historico contextu chronographorum diligentia 
nobis delegato relucent clarius norma morum, forma vivendi, probi- 
tatis incentivum, trivium quoque theologicarum virtutum, et 
quadrivium cardinalium trabearum, quorum notitiam apprehendere 
seu vestigium imitari nostra modicitas non sufficeret, nisi solicitudo 
scriptorum nostrae transfunderet imperitiae memoriam trans- 
actorum.’” 


1 Regarding instances for illustration Erasmus (ca. 1525) writes, ‘‘. . . . Such facts 
may be drawn from the history of every nation—from the company of the great historians 
of Greece and Rome, from the Hebrew scriptures; from the events handed down to 
memory from the story of the Egyptian, the Persian, the French, the British nations; 
from the stories of Sparta, of Thebes and Athens, even from the traditions of the Scythi- 
ans"... . (Woodward, Erasmus Concerning Education, 130). 

2 Quoted Eulogium Historiarum, I, xlvi n. 

Cf. also Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis, etc., Vols. I-II, ed. 
Churchill Babington; Vols. III-LX, ed. J. R. Lumby. “ Rolls Series’’ (London, 1865-86), 
9 vols. Prologus, Vol. I. 

Cf. also Henry Knighton, Preface, Chronicle (ca. 1366) “*. . . . “‘Igitur historia cum 
sit nuncia vetustatis praeteritae, testis transactorum temporum est, et memoria vitae 
bonorum atque malorum norma praeluceus his qui se regere tam in corpore quam in 
anima regulariter disponunt. (Chronicon Henrici Knighton, ed. Lumby, “ Rolls Series" 
{London, 1889], 2 vols.) 

Other parts of Knight's Preface are strikingly similar to the Preface of the Poly- 
chronicon. 

Cf. also the Proemium of the Eulogium Historiarum sive Temporis (ca. 1366). A 
monacho quodam Malmesburiensi Exaratum, ed. F. S. Haydon, ‘‘ Rolls Series’’ (London, 
1858), 3 vols. The Proemium copies, almost word for word, the Preface of the Poly- 
chronicon. 

Cf. also Froissart, Jean ‘“‘. . . . Je suis sur que si ils regardent et lisent en ce livre, 
que ils trouveront autant de grands faits et de belle apertises d’'armes, de durs rencontres, 
de forts assauts, de fleres batailles et de tous autres maniements d’armes qui si descendent 
des membres de prouesse, que en nulle histoire dont on peut parler, tout soit ancienne 
que nouvelle. Et ce sera 4 eux matiére et examples deux encourager en bien faisant, 
car la memoire des bons et les records (souvenirs) des preux attisent et enflamment par 
raison les coeurs des jeunes bacheliers, qui tirent et tendent & toute perfection d'honneur, 
de quoi prouesse est les principaux chies (chefs) et les certain ressorts’’ (Les Chroniquers 
Francais, ed. Mignot, Paris, 2d ed., V, 102 [Chroniques de Jean Froissart, Prologue}). 

Cf. also Kriehn, American Historical Review, VII (1902), 262 ff. 
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Probably the most thoroughgoing expression of the purpose 
formula in the latter part of the fourteenth century is found in the 
Preface of the Speculum Historiale, etc., a careless compilation, by 
Richard de Cirencester (d. 1401). It reads as follows: “.... 
Mores namque et actus praecedentium subsequentibus redundant in 
exemplum. . . . . Et ut breviter praesentem concludamus materiam, 
in Anglorum regibus vix aut raro quempiam reperies, qui in vita 
sua aliquod non commisserit laudabile aut virtuosum, quod posteris 
suis non immerito relinqueretur in exemplum. Talium igitur et 
tantorum gesta principum veneranda memorati scriptores, ut 
diximus, ad instructionem futurorum suis scriptis commendarunt, 
quatinus dictorum exemplis principum posteri ad incitamenta virtutum 
provocati, eos quos mirarentur imitari studerent.’” 

As we come to the consideration of the prevailing idea concerning 
the function of history in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it 
is necessary to give attention to the Italian writers;? for it is at this 
period that their influence on the English writers and chroniclers 
began to be manifest. Though the Italians differed somewhat from 
the English in method, their idea in general as to the purpose of 
history was strikingly similar to that of the English. 

As examples’ of the Italian notions of history consider the 
following: Vergerius writes, “History ... . gives us the concrete 


1 Speculum Historiale, etc., ed. J. E. B. Mayor, “ Rolls Series’’ (London, 1863). 
Praemium, p. 3. 

Nore.—The Preface of the Historia Anglicana (1272-1422), by Thomas Walsingham, 
is noteworthy for its point of view. He rejected the legends and superstitions of his 
predecessors and evinced a desire to find the truth. He writes: ‘‘Nam si rem mecum 
penitus introspicerent Matthaeos Parisium et Westmonasteriensem cum suis fabulis 
et portentis (quibus hodie nemo credit) potius edendos, quam homines pios et scriptores 
sinceros reliquis illorum historiis (quae hodiernae veritati magnopere suffragantur privan- 
dos putarent). Quibus si ad Popisticae disciplinae expugnationem, mutilato inverso et 
conciso eorum opere, uteremur, illi contra justissimi reclamarent, aut non esse illorum 
hominum historias, aut si sint, deletas, corruptas, mutatas, imperfectas adulteratas 
esse’’ (Thomas Walsingham, Monk of St. Albans, Historia Anglicana, Preface, 2, ed. 
H. T. Riley, ‘‘ Rolls Series’’ [London, 1863], 2 vols.). 

2 The comparison of history and poetry is a commonplace in the Italian critical 
treatises of the sixteenth century. The comparison appears in Daniello (1536), Varchi 
(1553), Minturne (1559), Scaliger (1561), Castelvetro (1570), etc. The practice seems 
to have begun with Aristotle (cf. Poetics, chap. ix). In these comparisons the moral 
purpose of history, if not stated, is so strongly implied that a statement was felt to be 
unnecessary. Sidney, who follows Minturno, Scaliger, and others, sets forth in detail 
the accepted purpose of the historian (cf. supra, p. 1). (Cf. Spingarn, Literary Criticism 
in the Renaissance [1899], chap. xi, 29, etc.) 

3 As early as 1070 Gregory of Catino had written, ‘‘ On this account, therefore, are the 
lives of the just especially described that we may pass ours while they last in a careful 
happiness like theirs and free from offense. For it is written that the example of the 
just should make us more careful; and if we follow in their steps we shall not stumble in 
the way" (Balzani, Early Chroniclers of Europe, Italy, p. 153). 
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examples of the precepts inculcated by philosophy. ... . History 
provides the light of experience—a cumulative wisdom fit to supple- 
ment the force of reason and the persuasion of eloquence”’ (tr. De 
Ingenuis Moribus [1404], quoted Woodward, Vittorina da Feltre, etc., 
p. 106). Guido d’Arezzo, in a letter to Baptista de Montefeltro 
(1405) writes, “The study of the past enlarges the foresight in con- 
temporary affairs and affords to citizens and monarchs lessons of 
incitement or warning in the ordering of public policy. ... . From 
History also we draw our store of examples of moral precepts” 
(quoted Woodward, op. cit., p. 128). 

According to Patrizzi and Tridentino there are three principal 
causes for the writing of history: (1) To acknowledge the providence 
of God, (2) to teach wisdom by the examples of the wise, (3) to 
lead men to greater good and similarly to shun evil (Einstein, Italian 
Renaissance in England, p. 312). 

Battista Guarino, referring to the Roman history of Valerius 
Maximus, writes (1459), “The .... author is also valuable as 
affording actual illustrations of virtuous precepts couched in attrac- 
tive style” (Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, etc., p. 169). Woodward 
says of Vittorino that he seemed to be mainly attracted to history 
for its moral and anecdotal interest; that he was devoted to Livy 
but refused to accept criticisms of the accuracy of the historian! 
(Woodward, op. cit., p. 58). 

Of the English writers of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
, century, Caxton, Elyot, More, the last two show most appreciably 
the influence of contemporary Italy—an influence which ultimately 
was to teach English historians the modern attitude toward history. 
It is interesting to notice, however, that among the Renaissance 
writers in England the time-worn tradition of purpose persisted. 

Caxton regards the evidences of a historical Arthur, King of 
Britain, as conclusive, and prints Malory’s Morte D’Arthur (1485) 
to the “intent that noble men may see and learn the noble acts of chivalry, 
the gentle and virtuous deeds that some knights used in those days by 


1Cf. also Cardinal Sadoleto (1477-1547). In his De Liberis recte instituendis he 
commends for pupils Roman and Greek historians ‘‘ad confirmandam prudentiam,” 
for ‘from history we may easily learn what ought to be avoided, what pursued, in the 
affairs of life." He thought the influence of history was not limited to the affairs of 
state but history would furnish examples for the emergencies of private station (Wood- 
ward, Education in the Renaissance). 
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which they came to honour, and how they that were vicious were punished 
and oft put to shame and rebuke; humbly beseeching all noble lords 
and ladies, with all other estates . . . . that shall see and read in 
this said book and work that they take the good and honest acts in 
their remembrance and to follow the same. ... . For herein may 
be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, 
love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin. Do 
after the good and leave the evil, and it shall bring you to good fame and 
renown.’”! 

In the early sixteenth century, Lord Berners, Erasmus, and 
Vives continue the tradition. In the Preface to his translation of 
Froissart’s Chronicle,? Berners expatiates upon the value of history 
to human conduct and achievement. He maintains that history not 
only furnishes examples to be followed or avoided, but affords also 
the unified and cumulative experience of the ages. Furthermore, it 
moves men to utilize this experience to follow the laudable actions 
in the hope of obtaining immortality. ‘The most profytable thyng 
in this worlde,” he writes, “for the instytucion of the humayne lyfe 
is hystorie. .... Ones the contynuall redying therof maketh yonge 
men equall in prudence to olde men: and to olde fathers stryken in 
age it mynystreth experyence of thynges. More it yeldeth private 
persons worthy of dignytye, rule, and govuernaunce. It compelleth 
themperours, hygh rulers and governours to do noble dedes: to 
thende they may optayne immortall glory. It exciteth, moveth, and 
stereth the strong hardy warriors, for the great lande that they love 
after they ben deed, promptly to go in hande with great and harde 
parels in defence of their countre. And it prohybeth reprovable 
persons to do mischevous dedes for fear of infamy and shame.” 


1 Malory’s King Arthur (1485), Prologue, reprinted Pollard, Fifteenth Century Prose, 
pp. 236 ff. 

2 Quoted Fliigel, Neuenglisches Lesebuch [1895], pp. 525-27. Cf. also Berner'’s 
translation of the Chronicles of Froissart, ed. G. C. Macaulay, 1913 (Globe edition). 
Preface, pp. xxviii ff. 

Cf. also Martin Luther, Prologue to Galeatius Capella (1539). Martin Luther: 
“‘Denn was die Philosophie, weise Leute, und die ganze Vernunft lehren oder erdenken 
kann, das zum ehrlichen Leben: nutzlich sei, das geben die Historien Exempeln und 
Geschichten gewaltiglich, und stellen es gleich vor Augen, als wenn man dabei... . 
da findet man beide, wie die gethan, gelassen und geblet haben, so fromm und weise 
gewesen sind und wie es ihnen gegangen oder wie sie belohnet sind; auch wiederum, wie 
es ihnen gegangen oder wie sie belohnet sind; auch wiederum, wie die gelebt haben, so 
base und unverstandig gewesen sind, und wie sie dafur bezohlet sind” (quoted Fliigel, 
op. cit., p. 526). 
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Vives strongly maintained the conventional notion as to the moral 
value of history. In his Practical Wisdom he writes, “.... For 
how much better is it that a man should be warned by the evils 
which have befallen others, than await the experience of them in his 
own person? So history serves as the example of what we should 
follow and what we should avoid..... ” In moral philosophy 
examples are of more avail than precepts; for everyone more willingly 
and more promptly imitates what he admires. Who is not more 
quickly drawn to keeping his word by the loyal and magnanimous 
example of M. Attilius, even in the midst of the most pressing 
danger than by “twenty treatises on the subject? .... And we 
are deterred from crimes rather by the terrible end of malefactors 
t by the detestation of vice proclaimed by philosophers.’”! 

LZ" he attitude of Erasmus as summarized by Woodward? was, 
it seems to me, typical of the Renaissance educators. Erasmus 
admired history because it furnished, (1) a model of rhetorical treat- 
ment of narrative or debate, (2) a study of facts for the illustration 
of our arguments, (3) a gallery of moral example. With respect to 
the character of these illustrations, Erasmus wrote, ‘The rarer and 
more marvellous the instance, the greater will be the interest evoked. 
From old stories and annals, and also from modern history, we should 
learn by heart, and so have in readiness examples of virtue and vice, 
of remarkable occurrences of any kind.’ 

Here then is the age-old formula, somewhat elaborated, and the 
moral purpose given a new impetus by the Renaissance belief that 
the virtue of the antique world might be restored by forcefully and 
persuasively setting forth examples of the virtues of the ancients. 

Elyot, like Erasmus and Vives, lays stress upon the study of the 
classic historians, not only for the moral instructions to be derived 
but also for the sake of acquiring a style. But Elyot, like Lord 
Berners, goes beyond Erasmus in estimating the value and function 
of history. According to Elyot, experience comes in two ways: 
(1) Through personal contact with society and the world in general— 
that is, living, (2) through a knowledge of the acts and deeds of other 


1 Watson, Vives on Education (‘‘Practical Wisdom’’), pp. 233-34. 

2 Woodward, Erasmus Concerning Education, pp. 128 ff. 

* Erasmus, Opera I, pp. 389 ff.; cf. also Woodward, Erasmus Concerning Education, 
p. 130. 
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men. “.... The knowledge of this experience is called example 
and is expressed by historie’! (Governour, II, 384 [Crofts]). Elyot, 
therefore, strongly recommends that princes and prospective govern- 
ors read history.2, Speaking of the portrayal of Cyrus and of Alexan- 
der, he says, “‘The comparison of the vertues of these two noble 
princes equally described by two excellent writers (Xenophon and 
Quintus Curtius Rufus) well expressed shall provoke a gentel courage 
to. contende to follow their vertues.’”* 

From the time of Elyot’s Governour (1531) to the end of the 
century, historians, poets, translators, and critics, expressed with 
little variation, but with great frequency, the current opinions as to 
the purpose and use of history. Among those who used the ancient 
formula were Polydore Vergil‘ (1534), Thomas Wylliam in his Dedi- 
cation to the Historye of Italy (1549), the anonymous writer of The 
Institution of a Gentleman (1555), Stow in his Chronicle (1580), 
Sidney in his Defence of Poetry (ca. 1583), Puttenham in his Arte of 
English Poesie (1589), Thomas Bedingfield in the Dedication of his 
translation of Machiavelli’s Florentine History (1595), Geoffrey’ in 
his translation of The Historie of Guicciardini (1599), Cleland in his 
Institution of a Nobleman (1607), John Pits in the Relationum His- 
toriarum® (1619), Richard Brathwaite in A Survey of History® (1638). 
The frequent evaluation of history from this standpoint was in keep- 
ing with the renewed interest in the classics and in antiquity: and, 
in the sixteenth century, the moral purpose in writing was probably 


1Cf. Lord Bolingbroke, ‘‘ History is philosophy teaching by examples. ... . The 
school of example is the world; and the masters of this school are histories and experience 
(Letters I, 15, 20 [ed. 1752]}). 

Cf. also Vives, ‘‘. . . . We gain our experience by course of time in the pursuit of 
practical affairs. What has happened to others we get to know from the memory of 
past ages which is called history’’ (Watson, Vives on Education, 227). 

2 Cf. Patrizi, ‘‘ Cognitis historiae Regibus Ducibus emperatoribus et omnibus Principi- 
bus perquam necessaria habenda est (De Regibus et Req. Instit., Bk. II, Lit. IX [Governour, 
II, 8 n.}). 

8 Governour, I, 85, ed. Crofts, 1883. 

4 Though Vergil believed history would furnish examples for imitation, etc., his 
method of writing history was, to a certain extent,modern. Cf. his works, De Inventaribus 
Rerum (1499), Historia Anglicana (1534). 

5 In the Proemium of his work Pits discusses at length the purpose and value of his- 
tory, giving the conventional opinions, and citing in support of them Diodorus Siculus, 
St. Augustine, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, etc. 

6 The subtitle of Brathwaite’s work is A Nursery for Gentry. Brathwaite emphasizes 
throughout his book the moral value of the study of history by men of gentle blood. 
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emphasized because of the Puritan attacks on poetry and on the 
stage. 

This conception of the purposeful function of history tended, if 
not to determine, at least greatly to influence, the historian’s choice 
of material. Though his chronicle was to deal primarily with the 
English people, the early chronicler often chose to begin his record 
with the beginning of time. There were, from his standpoint, two 
advantages in this method; the historian could demonstrate the 
ancient and noble lineage of the English people, and he could find 
in his biblical sources, examples of virtuous instruction’ for his 
readers. In the Preface of the Flowers of History (ca. 1326) we are 
told that Moses in his divine history sets before us “‘the innocence of 
Abel, the envy of Cain, the simplicity of Jacob, the craftiness of 
Esau, etc. .... in order that we may imitate the good and avoid 
being followers of the wicked.’”? ‘See how sacred history teaches 
morals,” writes Henry of Huntingdon.* “While it attributes 
faithfulness to Abraham, fortitude to Moses .... on the con- 
trary it sets forth the injustice of Ahab, and the weakness of Oziah.”’ 

But the historian’s idea of the function of history influenced his 
selection—if we grant that there was really selection—of matter, not 
only in range of time, but in character as well. Accounts of legends, 
miracles, omens, portents, marvelous sights, and strange sounds 
are of so common occurrence in the early histories that it is scarcely 
necessary to cite examples. Henry of Huntingdon concluding his 
account of the battle of Hastings, remarks, “Thus the hand of the 
Lord brought to pass the change which a remarkable comet had 
foreshadowed in the beginning of the same year (1066).” 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, in his history, tells of a certain English 
pond which in shape was a perfect square, and contained four kinds 
of fish, one variety in each corner, none of which was ever found in 
any other part of the pond.‘ In the Flowers of History (p. 502) is a 

1 The purpose of Miracle and Mystery plays is paralleled by that of the chronicles . 

2 Flowers of History, translated and edited by Yonge, 1853. 

8 English Chronicle, Preface, p. xxvi, ed. Forester, 1853. 

4 The British History of Geoffrey of Monmouth, translated by A. Thompson, new 
edition revised and corrected by J. A. Giles, London, 1842, chap. vii, pp. 184-85. It 
should be noted that though many of his contemporaries and successors regarded Geof- 
frey’s book as authentic history, there were some, notably William of Newburgh (His~ 
toria Anglicana) and Thomas Walsingham, monk of St. Albans, who rejected Geoffrey's 


History as a mass of lying fables. Cf. Norgate, Kate, England under the Angevin Kings 
II, 446; Kingsford, C. L. Art. Geoffrey of Monmouth in DNB; Gross, Sources of Literature 


and History (1784). 
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story of how Robert the priest laid a curse upon twelve men and 
three women, who were disturbing worship by singing and dancing 
in the cemetery. ‘May it please God,” exclaimed the priest, “and 
the holy Magnus that you may remain singing thus to the end of 
the year.”’ His wish was fulfilled and the dancers were released only 
at the end of the year by the archbishop. As a result of their long 
dissipation, some of the dancers died soon afterward. The historian 
concludes, ‘‘ Let those persons read this who are bound by vows of 
obedience, that they may perceive how much efficacy there is in 
such obedience.” 

In the case of the episode of the dancers, it is obvious that the 
writer’s conception of the purpose of history caused him to introduce 
the story. And such a conception, it seems to me, explains the 
appearance of much of the irrelevant and fictitious matter of the 
chronicles.: The Preface to the Flowers of History explains such 
records in these words: But prodigies and portents in past time, 
threaten the faithful with famine, or mortality, or other sources of 
supreme vengeance, and the recollection of these things are recorded so 
that if in the future there should be similar occurrences those who have 
incurred the wrath of God may repent and appease Him.? 

Such is the chronicler’s justification for interspersing legendary 
matter, reports of omens, portents, and the like in the chronicles. 
The practice was entirely consistent with the moral purpose of the 
historian. Furthermore, he not only had precedent for such a cus- 
tom,’ but in most cases he found it easy to believe the most miracu- 
lous accounts. He did not indeed distinguish sharply between 
fact and fiction. The result was, of course, there was no clear line 
of demarcation between authentic history and legendary or imaginary 
accounts in poetry or prose.t Henry of Huntingdon writing of his- 
torians in general, regards among them Homer as “setting forth 
in his narrative what is virtuous and what is profitable better than 
is done in the disquisition of philosophers.’”® 


1 The patriotic motive would account for the introduction of a certain amount of 
irrelevant matter into the chronicles. 

? Preface, ed. Yonge, i853. 

* The classical historians, notably Livy and Tacitus, made free use of omens, portents, 
legends, etc., in their histories. 

4 Guevara's Diall of Princes, translated by Berners, 1525, and the Mirror of Magis- 
trates (1559, 1563, etc.) are primarily for the purpose of furnishing examples. There 
is in each a mingling of fact and fiction. 

5 Chronicle, ed. Foerster, 1853, Preface. 
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Richard, Canon of St. Trinity, London, writing in the Prologue 
of his Itinerarium ... . gesta regis Ricardi (1187-99), refers to 
the Greeks and Romans, and asks, “Quis iter Jasonis, labores Her- 
culis, Alexandri gloriam, Caesaris victorias nosset, si scriptorum 
beneficia defuissent.” Alfred of Beverly, a Yorkshire priest, Geoffrey 
Gaimar, a French minstrel, Wace, the Norman poet, all contempo- 
raries of Geoffrey, treated his book as genuine history. And the 
chroniclers with few exceptions from Roger of Wendover to Holinshed 
followed Geoffrey as a sober historian (C. L. Kingsford, DNB). By 
a modern historian, the book is properly characterized as “an 
elaborate tissue of Celtic myths, legends and traditions, scraps of 
classical and Scriptural learning, and fantastic inventions of the 
author’s own fertile brain, all dexterously thrown into a pseudo- 
historical shape and boldly sent forth under the imposing name of 
History.’” 

In his Preface to the Recuyell, etc. (1471), Caxton speaks of the 
French book from which he translated as containing “strange and 
marvellous histories.’”” He admits the discrepancies in the various 


1 Regarding Monmouth's Histories, Gairdner writes, “. ... This bold invasion 
of the province of history by the genius of romance, was a thing at that time so unprece- 
dented, indeed so utterly inconceivable to most readers, that there seemed no alternative 
between accepting it for what it professed to be, and denouncing it as an impudent 
fabrication"’ (Early Chroniclers of Europe, England, p. 165). It does not appear to me 
that such an invasion was at all “inconceivable’’ and, indeed, not ‘‘ unprecedented.” 
The very use of the virtue and vice formula, the employment of strange stories and 
legends by previous chroniclers indicate that there never had been a sharp line of demarca- 
tion between the province of literature and that of history. History had for long been 
camping on the borderland of literature and, occasionally, breaking over the boundary. 

And though Geoffrey's Histories carried the invasion perhaps a step farther, it was 
altogether a natural thing—a step in the development of the distorted historic conception 
from Bede to Brathwaite. The wide acceptance of Geoffrey's Histories was owing to 
the fact that they were close to his readers’ conception of history. 

The feeling of the nearness in purpose of history and literature finds further demon- 
stration in the early employment by the chroniclers of the ‘utile dulci’’ formula of 
Horace—a formula destined to become the conventional “profitable and pleasurable" 
ideal of the literary productions of the Elizabethan period. In the Prologus of his 
Polychronicon, Higden refers to historians as not only setting forth examples, but “ 
velut utile dulci commiscentes’’; and Henry Knighton (Monk of Leicester) in his chronicle 
of nearly the same date (ca. 1350) writes in a similar manner, expressing his intention of 
making a record of the past ‘et velut utile dulci consultius immiscere, etc.’ Both these 
chroniclers, as many others, speak of the power of history to immortalize the fame of 
men. This convention in Elizabethan poetry and earlier is well known. It seems to me 
apparent that from an early period there was little discrimination between the purpose 
and function of history and literature, and that the historian constantly invaded the 
province of literature. The results, of course, were detrimental to art in literature, and 
to the presentation of fact in history. 


? Kate Norgate, England under the Angevin Kings, II, 455 
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accounts of the Trojan story, but all are agreed on the general destruc- 
tion of the city; and in this incident he finds an example of “how 
dreadful and jeopardous it is to begin a war and what harms, losses, 
and deaths followeth.’! The Golden Legend (1483) and the Morte 
D’ Arthur (1485), which I have already mentioned, Caxton also 
regarded as history. 

So widely, indeed, had the term “history’’ come to be applied by 
the time of Elyot’s Governour (1531), that the author held that there 
was no doctrine, divine or human, that was not expressed by history, 
or at least mixed with history.? He included in history everything 
from Aristotle’s description of animals, Theophrastus on herbs and 
trees, to historical romances of his own day. He defends the histories 
of the Greeks and the Romans against the charge of “lyes and 
faynynge of poets.” But granting that some histories are ‘inter- 
laced with leasyngs,”’ Elyot sees no reason why we should neglect 
them as long as we can profit* by reading them. He maintains that 
there are but few ancient writers of history who do not express “the 
beautie of vertue, and the deformitie of lothelynes of vice.” 

“These historical men,” writes George Puttenham (Arte of 
English Poesie [1589]), “nevertheless used not the matter so pre- 
cisely to wish that all they wrote should be accounted true, for 
that was not needful nor expedient to the purpose; namely, to be 
used either for example or for pleasure.’”4 

To summarize, the purpose of the early historians to teach virtue 
and to glorify their own country, influenced them in their selection 
of the materials of history, both as to range of time and as to char- 
acter of subject-matter. The result is that the chroniclers often 
begin their records with the creation and extend them to their own 
day; they intermingle authentic history, legends, miracles, omens, 
portents, till at length pure romance comes to be regarded as history 
on the ground that it fulfils the function of history. These points 


1 Epilogue, Book, II. 2 Governour, II, 385, ed. Crofts. 


3 If we can profit by reading “the sayge counsayle of Nestor, the subtile persuasions 
of Ulisses . . . . the valiant courage of Hector, etc., what forceth it us, though Homere 


. writes leasinges?"’ (Governour, II, 399-400). 





4 Puttenham recognizes three classes of histories: (1) Wholly true, (2) wholly false, 
(3) partly true and partly false. He cites Homer, Musaeus, Xenophon, as historians; and 
regards Arthur, Sir Bevys, Guy of Warwick, as histories (Elizabethan Critical Essays, 
II, 40 ff.). | 
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have been demonstrated from the chronicles and writings of Henry 
of Huntingdon, Robert de Monte, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Caxton, 
Elyot, Puttenham, Sidney, and others. 

The purpose which seemed to inspire so many of the chroniclers 
doubtless influenced them in their method of presenting such matter 
as they did select. To them there was little necessity of sifting and 
weighing evidence, and thus attempting to discern the true sequence 
and meaning of events.1_ They were not interested in the conflict 
of policies or the science of government. They best understood 
the plain facts of battle and death, of plague and famine, and of 
sudden comets and strange monsters. Above all, perhaps, they 
were interested in striking personalities, for in them they could 
realize the fulfilment of their purpose. But for the sake of examples, 
their hero was likely to be overrated and their tyrant painted in 
blacker colors than his character would warrant. 

This interest in character, owing in part, at least, to the chron- 
icler’s purpose, is well illustrated by the biographical sketches? 
in William of Malmesbury’s Chronicles—a chronicle characterized 
as “‘a kind of biographical drama, where, by a skilful gradation 
of character and variety of personage, the story is presented entire.’”* 

The character sketch also indicates classical influence—an influ- 
ence not inconsiderable on the early historian. In More’s Chronicle 
of the reign of Richard III there occurs perhaps the most elaborate 
and unified development of character that had appeared in the early 
histories. The use of orations by warriors to encourage their men to 
action, illustrated in Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon, and 


1 There are exceptions to the generalization. The narrative of Bede is based upon 
written documents and verbal communications and constitutes the authentic source of 
our information from 597-731 (Gross, Sources, etc., p. 379 [1815]). William of Malmes- 
bury was the first writer after Bede who attempted to give to his details of dates and 
events a systematic connection, in the way of cause and sequence. Owing to his protest 
against pseudo-historical writers and his systematic presentation of events, William of 
Newburgh has been termed “the father of historical criticism’’ (Norgate, England under 
the Angevin Kings, II, 445). 

? Examples of Malmesbury’s sketches are those of Godfrey of Boulogne, at the siege 
of Antioch; Robert of Normandy, son of William the Conqueror; Henry Beauclerc. 
Examples of the biographical sketch by other chroniciers are Joceline of Brakeland’s 
description of Abbot Sampson; Giraldus Cambrensis of Henry II; Nicholas Trivet of 
King Edward I. These sketches seem to me significant, not only as indicating the writers’ 
purpose, but as contributing later to the character sketch in the drama. Cf. Gairdner, 
Early Chroniclers of England, pp. 85, 143, 181, 265. 

* Malmesbury’s Chronicle, Preface, XIII, ed. Giles. 
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sanctioned in the sixteenth century by Erasmus (Copia Verbum etor 
Rerum, I, 106), and the device of the prophecy, as illustrated by 
Merlin’s prophecy in Flores Historiarum, are classical inheritances. 
These classical devices—the oration, the prophecy, the character 
sketch—the English chronicler used to realize his moral aim in the 
writing of history. 

Woodward’s' characterization of the use of history in the Renais- 
sance, is, in a large measure, true for history centuries before that 
period. He writes, in substance, that the use of history for moral 
guidance, so common in the Renaissance, prejudiced humanist 
history as a serious subject, either of inquiry or of instruction. 
History became fragmentary, artificial, a cento of examples, of 
commonplaces, of biographical idealizations. Critical study tended 
to be shirked as spoiling good illustrations; and the art of the his- 
torical writer was limited to clothing accepted versions of facts in 
novel and ingenious form. 


NOTE 


1. For an expression of the modern scientific conception of history, 
compare Langlois and Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History (trans- 
lated by G. G. Berry .... [New York, 1898]), pp. 316-22. The text 
says, among other things, ‘‘It is an obsolete illusion to suppose that history 
supplies information of practical utility in the conduct of life (Historia 
magister vitae), lessons directly profitable to individuals and peoples; the 
conditions under which human actions are performed are rarely sufficiently 
similar at two different moments for the “lessons of history” to be directly 
applicable. 

The writers regard history as a “science of reasoning” which is concerned 
with the “utilization of documents.” It is valuable as an aid to our under- 
standing of the institutions of the present; as a complement “to the political 
and social sciences, which are still in process of formation”; but chiefly 
as “an instrument of intellectual culture.” It is intellectually valuable, 
because the practice of the “historical method of investigation” cures the 
mind of credulity; history prepares us to understand and tolerate a variety 
of usages and cures us of a morbid dread of change; and finally the con- 
templation of past evolutions .... saves us from the temptation of 
applying biological analysis . . . . to the explanation of social evolution.” 

It ought to be added, however, that this view of history is held only 
by scholars. The older view, somewhat modified, has persisted even to the 


1 Woodward, Erasmus Concerning Education, pp. 131 ff. 
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present. Johnson (Essay on Gray, Lives of Poets), Bolingbroke (Letters on 
Study .. . . of History [1779], I, 15, 20), and others carry on the tradition 
in the eighteenth century. In the nineteenth century, Carlyle (Sartor 
Resartus, ‘‘ Altemus Series,” Philadelphia, n. d., p. 188, etc.) holds a kindred 
view in his belief that “history is made up of innumerable biographies”; and 
Professor DeVericoeur, in 1870, writes, ‘‘. . . . the necessity of historical 
studies as a regulator of the human mind and as a teacher of Christian morality 
appears indisputable (Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., I, 55-56). The title of Lord’s 
Beacon Lights of History shows the underlying purpose. Does the ancient 
purpose still persist in some of the volumes in the recent Chronicles of America ? 

2. I do not mean to imply that the conception of history which I have 
dwelt upon in this paper was the only one in existence until the seventeenth 
century. As early as Polydore Vergil, there began a conception of the 
purpose of history and of historical methods closely akin to that set forth 
by Langlois and Seignobos. This tradition was carried on by the Italians 
Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Flavio Biondo, Tito Livio, Patrizzi, and Tri- 
dentino, and others, and by the English Sir Thomas More, Ben Johnson, Sir 
Thomas Hayward, Edmund Bolton, and others. But that is another 
story, affording abundant material for a paper on the development of the 


modern conception. 
D. T. STARNES 
Rice INstTITuTEe 
Houston, Texas 











THE MARECHAL DE BIRON ON THE STAGE 


The connection between the Spanish and Italian theaters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, although long recognized in a 
general way, has been so little studied in detail that any definite evi- 
dence of actual close contact is particularly welcome. Such proof 
exists in an interesting collection of forty-eight scenarios for impro- 
vised plays, discovered by F. De Simone Brouwer in the Biblioteca 
Casanatense in Rome twenty-one years ago.! The discoverer dates 
the MS in the middle and latter half of the seventeenth century and 
prints the list of titles with such suggestions as he is able to make about 
possible derivations of some of the plots. The first of the series is 
Il medico di suo honore, evidently from the identically entitled play 
of Calderon; the fourth, printed by Brouwer, L’ateista fulminato, 
and the twenty-fourth, I/ convitato di pietra, are apparently also from 
Spanish sources.” 

Several of the other scenarios have, I believe, Spanish origins, as 
for instance, No. 45, Le glorie di Scanderbech con la libertad della patria 
sotto Amurat, imperatore di Constantinople, compared by Brouwer to 
A. Salvi’s melodramma, Scanderberg (1714), but more probably from 
an earlier Spanish play, though whether from Perez de Montalvan’s 
Escanderbech (1632), or from another version of this popular theme, 
I have not yet determined. Two of the scenarios I have, however, 
identified with certainty as versions of Spanish tragedies; of one of 
these, No. 48, Gli honesti amori della Regina d’Inghilterra con la morte 
del Conte di Sessa, I hope to write more fully in a short time; the 
other, No. 14, a remarkably abbreviated text, called I/ Marescial di 
Biron, not commented upon by Brouwer, I print herewith, showing 


1 Ancora una raccolta di scenari, in ‘‘ Rendiconto della reale accademia dei Lincei, 
classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche,’’ Ser. V, Vol. X, Rome, 1901, pp. 391 ff. 

2? But cf. A. Farinelli, in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, X XVII, 15 and 29, 
for a denial of any Spanish original for L’ateista fulminato; he says an “‘auto”’ called El 
ateista fulminado is ‘‘pura, semplice ed inutile fantasia di fantastici commentatori,” 
but cannot deny the Spanish origin of the thematic material. 

3 For a discussion of the Spanish plays on Scanderberg, cf. G. W. Bacon, An Essay 
upon the Life and Writings of Dr. Juan Perez de Montalvan (Phiiadelphia, 1903), p. 45. 
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it to be a reduction to Commedia dell’arte form of Juan Perez de 
Montalvan’s impressive tragedy El Mariscal de Birén. 

The precise origin of the Casanatense MS is not discoverable; 
very probably it came from Naples, where at the period of its writing 
the commedia dell’arte flourished, where Spanish actors and plays 
were particularly popular, and where numerous Italian versions of 
Spanish plays have been abundantly found in both written and 
improvised form.! There are some indications that the actors to 
whose repertory the scenarios belonged were an especially accom- 
plished troupe, for there is unusual latitude given them for invention 
of dialogue and stage business and there are listed more changes of 
scene and more various properties than the poorer companies could 
afford. One other peculiarity will strike anyone familiar with 
commedia dell’arte outline plots—the comparative subordination of 
the clown’s or Zanni’s réles to those of the serious characters: conse- 
quently the tragic tone of the tragedies among these plays is better 
preserved than in any of Scala’s Favole or in the scenarios printed by 
Bartoli. Withso much by way of introduction I present the Maréchal 
de Biron. 


MARESCIAL DI BIRON 


ATTO PRIMO PARIGI 
Maresciale Sopra la venuta del Duea di Savoia, e non essersi vestito 
Bertol.° per incontrarlo in compagnia della Corte, perche il suo 


brio non gli permetteva d’andar come semplice Cavaliere 

con gli altri. Bertolino gl’aderisce, poi dice haver 

veduto Madama Bianca, dicono di sua bellezza, in questo. 
Trombe, Tamburri 


Ré 
Duca di Savoia facendo complimenti insieme. parlando, gli altri alla 
Monteny muta. 


in questo. 
Conte di Soisons 
Con. di Fuentes 
Trombe, e Tamburi 


Regina fanno accoglienze al Duca. Ré vede il Biron mal vestito 
Bianca in disparte, si duole di lui, la Regina si licentia, e via con 
1A. Belloni, Jl Seicento (Milan, 1898-99), pp. 288 ff., and B. Croce, I: teatri di Napolt 


(Bari, 1916), chaps. v and vi. 
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Dame 


Bianca 
Olivetta 


Ré con li 
Due Cav.!i 


le Dame. Bianca nel partire dice al Maresciale, che 
vada 4 vederla, come é sera, gl’altri restano, parlano 
insieme il Conte di Fuentes e Biron, al quale il Ré con- 


segna per hospite il Duca di Savoia, e tutti dentro. 


VILLA 


malinconica; interrogata da Olivetta della cagione, lei 
racconta sua historia, e suo sogno. Olivetta la consola 
con questi parole, Con dirti ch’era sogno, 4 tutto ti 
h6 risposto, in questo. 

saluta Bianca, e tratta seco amorosamente, lei si scusa, 
inq.* 


Marescial di Biron, che parla dentro con i Cavalieri della guardia del Ré, 


Bertol.° 


Duca di Savoia 
Lafin 


Bertol.° 


Duca di Biron 


Trombe 
Re 


Biron 


Trombe 
Biron 
Bertol. 


in fine entra, e mostrandosi geloso di Bianca, parla col 
Ré altieran*, Ré lo riprende dell’orgoglio, e per obligarlo 
lo {4 Duca all’hora, e parte Maresciale e Bianco restano, 
fanno scena amorosa, in questo. 

dice al Maresciale, che il Ré lo chiama, si licentiano, e via. 
Bertolino resta, e cerca, dove é il Duca di Savoia, perche 
Biron gli verra a parlare, discorre da se, in q.” 
Sentendo che il Biron é stato dal Ré hoggi fatto Duca, 
vedono il suo servo Bertol.° Duca lo chiama, lui parla a 
spropositi. Savoia ordina gli siano dati cento scudi, lui 
ricusa con lazi di cerimonie ridicole, poi gl’accetta, e via 
p. farseli dare, Duca e Lafin restano, in questo. 

torna affannato e dice, che Biron viene da 8S. A., e via, 
in q.” 

Saluta il Duca di Savoia, si confidano i loro segreti, e pen- 


a — M — 
sieri, Savoia gli promette sua sorella con 500 scudi di dote, 


se gli libera il Marchesato di Saluzzo, e con tal concerto 
entrano, e finisce l’atto. 


ATTO SECONDO PIEMONTE 


e Tamburi dentro a battaglia. 

con armi bianchi alla mano fuora, e dentro, si sente da una 
parte strepito de’voci, che dicono, Viva francia, e dall’ 
altra, viva Spagna, e si sente combattere, Re e Duca di 
Biron dentro. 

e Tamburi di nuovo, e nell’istesso 

fuora, Bertol. fa lazi di paura, e di ardimento, Biron 
dentro, Bertol. resta dicendo le sue facetie contro la 
guerra, e via per ispalicarsi; all’ombra di un’arbore. 
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con spada nel fodero, dicendo da se, che le cose tutte 
caminano, come le ha lui disegnate, e disparte, e che 
subito poi il di Savoia gli ha promesso la sorella in moglie, 
in questo. 


Conte di fuentes con spada nuda, che va per tutto il campo, cercando Biron 


Savoia 
fuentes 


Soissons 
Monteny 
Lafin 


Ré 


Lafin 


fuentes 


Rée 
Biron 


Bianca 
Olivetta 
Bertol.° 


per provarsi seco con armi. Fuentes lo sfida, lui scuopre 
i segreti trattati con Savoia, onde non dice battersi seco, 
se tutti doi pugnano 4 uno, fuentes lo sprezza, come 
codardo, e via: Biron resta, poi facendo riflessione alle 
parole ingiuriose dettegli dal di fuentes risolve voler 
difendere il Castello, e fargli conoscere il suo valere, e 
gridando armi, armi, coraggio, viva francia, entra dentro. 


combattendo, che fanno ritirare, in q.” 


che si vanno difendendo, e retirando, in q.” 


fA animo 4 i suoi, in q.” 


Biron dicendo, 4 me tocca sire questa gloria, io solo gli rintuzzaré, Lafin 


dice Biron ricordati & lui risponde gid sd, ma hé da essere 
cosi, e via tutti, resta il Ré dicendo, che volendo Biron, 
tutto il perduto si racquistera, e via. 

sopra la confusione de gl’ordini del Biron, ed hora da 
lui med.° rotti, pregando alla disperata per francia, poi 
via. 

fi passata dicendo, che la notte e quasi gionta, e bisogna 
ritirare |’ esercito stanco, e via. 

che gia l’orgoglio di Savoia comincia 4 cedere 4 i francesi: e 
facendo gridar vittoria di dentro, via p. far ritirare, e 
rinfrescar l’esercito. 

esser venuta anch’essa al Campo, per goder della vista, 
e delle prodezze di Biron, in questo. 

con un plico di lettere in mano del Biron, e vuol dargli 
nuova che Biron ha vinto, lei gli tronca le parole, e dice 
che gid lo sa, gli vede le lettere, fa lazi p. levargliele, in 
fine gli le tolgono. Bianca apre il plico, e vi trova un 
ritratto, trova esser lettere di Savoia col ritratto della 
sorella, Bertol®. suoi lazi di paura del Biron, vol partire, 


in q.” 


Biron chiama indietro Bertolino, gli ordina che cerchi Lafin che vuol parlargli, 


Bertol. via correndo, loro restano, in questo. 
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Ré 
Monteny 
Lafin 


Soissons 
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Per entrare vedono Biron, si fermano alla portiera senza 
esser veduti, Bianca rimprovera Biron, gli mostra il 
ritratto, Duca nel volersi scusare, scuopre tutti i suoi 
tradimenti contro il Ré. Bianca, che ha osservato il Ré 
commanda pit volte 4 Biron, che taccia, dicendogli in 
doppio senso, che pit parla, pid si rovina, e parte, con 
Olivetta. 


Ré si fuora, fingendo esser arrivato all’hora, parla in metafora, Biron si 


ammutisce, Re entra, Biron resta, fa suoi dubij, e crede 
che il Ré sia sospettito de’suoi tradimenti. 


Ré torna, e dice 4 Biron, che vuol parlar seco 4 solo, e lo fa chiuder la porta, 


Ré 
Soissons 
Monteny 
Soldati 
con corde 
ed armi. 


Conte di Soisons 
Biron disarmato 
Guardia 


Cancelliero 
Giudici 
Ministri di 
Giustizia 

Ré 
Accompag.” 
Corte 


poi dolcemente gli scuopre, come sa tutti i trattati di 
Biron, lui nega tutto, Ré gli mostra le lettere, lui gli 
volta le spalle. Re lo va stimulando, anco non si precipiti 
con la sua obstinatione, lui sempre peggio, Re parte, 
dicendoli, 4 Dio. Biron resta solo col suo medesimo 
brio, e bestialita, poi si addormenta in una sedia, in questo. 
ordina sia legata, e disarmato, Biron, che dormendo 
sogna, e parla, poi si sveglia strepitoso. Re commanda 
dia la spada, lui la da, ma al Ré, qual parte, dicendo, 
Biron, tu 4 questo mi sforzati, e via, gl’altri conducono 
via Biron, e finisce l’atto secondo. 


ATTO TERZO 


Dicendo a Biron che il Re, il cancelliero e il foro de’ 
Giudici sono usciti fuora per venire da lei, Biron sempre 
pit altiero, sprezza la sentenza, mostrando non vederla, 
in q.” 


Intima la sentenza della morte 4 Biron, quale s’atterisce, 
e fa mille effetti, ma sempre altieri, in questo. 


Dicendo parole da se, che mostrano dolore della morte di 
Biron, quale si gette 4 i piedi del Ré, e lo ferma, Re doppo 
sue grand’istanze dice che parli, che lo stard ascoltando, 
Biron prega il Re, che lo salvi della morte rinfacciandoli, 
ma con humiltaé tutti i suoi servigi fatti alla Corona, 
doppo sua oratione rispondegli il Re che tutto é bene ma 
non é pil tempo, va via, cosi gl’altri 4 uno 4 uno, resta 
ultimo il Conte di Soissons, al quale dice il Biron, che 
almeno prima di morire possa vedere, e parlare anco una 
volta 4 Bianca, lui, che lo dira al Re, e via, Biron resta 
solo 4 far suo lamento, in q.” 
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Conte di D’ordine Regio commanda al Biron, che parli, e tutto 
Soissons eoncluda in un solo discorso, ma che gli siano bandati 
Gente armata gl’occhi. asciano gl’occhi 4 Biron con una legaccia, o 
Giudici sciarpa, e subito prima, che comminci 4 parlare, Bianca 
Bianca fa un violente sospiro, loro subito la mandano via, e 
vestita resta il Conte di Soissons, un Giudice con guardia, 
di lutto Biron parla pensando, che ella ascolti, poi tutti via, lui 
con manto non sente, che alcuno risponda, si sbenda gl’occhi, non 
cop erta vede alcuno, e via ancor lui dolente. 


In order to prove the origin of the play and because Perez de 
Montalvan’s tragedy on the Maréchal is difficult to find in this 
country, I append a synopsis taken from the edition in the New York 
Public Library, wrongly called El Mariscal de Viron, printed in Valen- 
cia, 1772. This “comedia famosa”! requires the following dramatis 
personae, a larger number than the Italian version needs: 


El rey de Francia, galan. Un Canciller. 

El Mariscal de Virén, galan Jaques, Gracioso 
El Duque de Saboya, galan Monteiii 

El Corde de Suisén, galdn Un criado 

El Conde de Fuentes, Barba Damas 
Monsieur de Lafin Soldados 


La reyna de Francia, Dama 
Madama Blanca, Dama 
Belerina, criada 

Claudia, criada 


Musicos 


The three-act tragedy follows the lines of the Italian play but is 
so full that it explains the lacunae of the scenario. From the begin- 
ning it is clear that Biron’s treason is motived by his jealousy of the 
king, who loses no opportunity to flirt with Blanca. The Maréchal 
stresses his love, his pride, and his loyalty to the king in a confidential 
speech to Jaques at the opening of the first act, but the audience in a 
short time learns that his love is the strongest of his three leading 
passions, for when, a little later in the first act, Biron comes upon 
Henry paying exaggerated compliments to Blanca, he flies into a 
passion and is only apparently placated by the king’s pointing out 


1A. Schaeffer, Geschichte des spanischen Nationaldramas, I, 441f., dates the play 
after 1629, for he believes its source to be Historia trdgica de la vida del Duque de Birén, 
by P. Mf&rtir Rizo, Barcelona, 1629. 
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that as they are such close friends they may both love the lady. 
She, of course, as in the scenario, has already made clear in a talk 
with Belerina that she loves Biron and has dreamed of him, and 
Belerina, as in the scenario, has replied with a refreshing innocence of 
Freudian theories, 


“Con decirte que era suefio. 
A todo te he respondido.” 


The heroine’s melancholy is not interpreted by the hero as it 
should be; instead he turns away from her and falls at once a victim 
to Savoy’s plot, though he debates a little between constancy to his 
lady and his king and the impulse to revenge his wounded honor on 
them. He finally accepts Savoy’s offer of his sister, though that 
unprincipled duke in an aside informs the spectators that 


“Bueno es Carlos para amigo, 
Mas para cufiado, no!” 


The second act is partly filled by a battle in which Biron plays a 
double réle, first working against his country and then, reproached 
for treachery by Fuentes, “confuso y perplexo,”’ returns to the 
French side and procures the victory for his king. But his treason 
is discovered by Blanca, in a letter with the portrait of Savoy’s sister, 
which she opens as a messenger is bringing it to the Maréchal; “ Amor, 
morir me conviene,” she exclaims, and in a long conversation with 
him she wrings the whole truth from him just as the king and several 
French lords enter, “al pafio,” and overhear the damning indictment. 
When Blanca sees the listeners she tries to turn her speech in such a 
way that it will seem to have been only an outburst of jealousy, but 
the king, though he admires her courage and invention, has no choice 
but to condemn Biron on the evidence he has heard. Biron absurdly 
falls asleep in his chair and raves a little in his dreams; wakened, he 
hears his doom, tries to escape, but finally gives his sword to the 
king instead of to Soissons as commanded and goes away to prepare 
proudly for death. 

The third act consists of long speeches asking pardon for the 
Maréchal, and an exaggerated account of his execution off stage, 
given by Blanca in a mourning garment, and pronounced with all the 
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embellishments of rhetoric, in spite of her first words, that she is 
“more marble than alive.”’ The king ends the play: 
“Y con esta tendrd4 fin 
La prodigiosa fortuna del Mariscal de Viron, 
Que fué de la Patria suya 
El mas valiente Francés. 
Aunque de menos fortuna.” 


Evidently this play of mingled love and honor, war and treason, 
contributed nothing to George Chapman’s two-part tragedy, though 
how many other stage versions of the famous Maréchal’s story may 
have been inspired by it, in addition to the parody by Maldonado 
chronicled by Schaeffer and the Italian version here first printed, 
we have not yet the means of knowing. 


WINIFRED SMITH 
Vassar COLLEGE 








NATURE IN OLD FRENCH 


Nature became a distinguished allegorical figure in French litera- 
ture during the thirteenth century. Her use then and earlier was 
based on Latin literature and tradition. Formerly! I showed that 
Natura was most conspicuously developed by Latin allegorists of the 
twelfth century, Bernard Silvester, Jean de Hauteville, and Alan of 
Lille. Two chief conceptions underlay their employment of her. 
First, Bernard in his De Universitate Mundi presented a theory as to 
the construction of the universe and the creation of man, a theory 
which he derived from Plato’s Timaeus and modifications of it. 
Second, Jean in Archithrenius and Alan in De Planctu Naturae and 
Anticlaudianus taught the Stoic moral doctrine that man should live 
according to the laws of nature. Thus principles of natural philosophy 
and of ethics appeared in figurative garb. Yet these substantial 
uses do not mark the scope of Natura in Latin. In fact she appeared 
most frequently in unsustained personification. The three occasions 
thus comprised in Latin are the basis for the employment of Nature in 
Old French. The interest in the goddess proved more incidental for 
cosmic theory than for moral doctrine. She was personified in every 
sort of poem. She was used as a literary device or ornament, either 
as a brief personification or else as an allegorical figure serving to 
convey, somewhat frigidly, such an emotion as grief at death. 
Occasionally she represented a concept or principle in which the poet 
had sufficient interest to allow her chief part in an extended allegory. 
This paper will consider her in special personifications and in more 
important circumstances, as in the Roman de la Rose, Les Echecs 
Amoureux, works on alchemy, encyclopedias, and the like. 


I 


Often Nature was expressly said to work in the capacity of an 
agent of God.? But in general she acted as the creatrix of both the 


1‘** The Goddess Nature in Early Periods,"’ Jour. Eng. and Germ. Philol., XIX, 224 ff. 


2(I give representative cases.) Nature and God creating: cf. curse by both, Le 
Mystére de la Passion, A. Greban, ed. G. Paris and G. Raynaud (Paris, 1878), 1. 24895. 
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material world and creatures therein;! now and then, in decorative 
passages of the French taste, she created spring with its birds and 
flowers. The difficulty with associating her with this season is the 
same as that which applies to the frequent use of her in any situation: 
she became an item in a conventional formula. 

The most usual employment of the personification was for 
hyperbole. An added dignity attached itself to any character which 
was said to have been formed by the work of a goddess instead of by 
ordinary processes. The audience or readers of the Old French 
period scarcely thought of Nature as a colorless abstraction or a 
rhetorical figure, but rather as an actual though at times ambiguous 
personality. The people she created were either most homely or 
most beautiful men and women. The majority of cases occur in the 
long descriptions of beautiful women.? The poet who wrote for a 
public which was already acquainted with such examples had but two 
other devices to indicate superlative beauty: he could say that God 
assisted in the formation or that God deemed the instance so impor- 
tant that he took over the whole affair himself. The device with 


Richier, La Vie de Saint Remi, ed. W. M. Bolderston (London, 1912), ll. 847 ff., handsome 
man. Chrétien, Erec and Enide, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1913), 1. 421, beautiful woman. 
Thibaut, Li Romanza de la Poire, F. Stehlich (Halle, 1881), ll. 2075 ff. Froissart, as Mélia- 
dor, ed. A. Longnon (Paris, 1895-99), 3 vols., ll. 29954 ff. Oeuvres de Guillaume Coquillart, 
ed. P. Tarbé (Reims, 1847), I, 7 ff., for a relation between God, Nature, and Venus. 
God creating Nature, Mystére de Saint Crispin et Saint Crespinien, ed. L. Dessalle et 
F. Chavaille (Paris, 1836), p. 46. And so on. 

1 Nature creating or laboring in general: Chrétien, Yvain, ed. Foerster (Halle, 1914), 
ll. 382-83. J. Acart de Hesdin, La Prise Amoureuse (1332), E. Hoepffner (Dresden, 1910), 
ll. 97 ff. (making spring). Jehan de la Mote, Li Regret Guillaume, A. Scheler (Louvain, 
1882), ll. 116 ff. (making spring). Guillaume de Machaut, Oeuvres, Hoepffner (Paris, 
1908-11), 2 vols., as in II, Remede de Fortune, ll. 2207 ff., 2253 (making spring); Poésées 
Lyriques, V. Chichmaref (Paris, 1909), 2 vols., I, 222, 226. Froissart, Oeuvres, Scheler 
(Bruxelles, 1870-72), 3 vols., as in II, Le Joli Buisson de Jonece, ll. 962 ff. Christine ‘de 
Pisan, Oeuvres Poétiques, ed. M. Roy (Paris, 1886-96), 3 vols., I, 228; II, 162. La Polle 
Bobance (1499), Recueil Général des Sotties, ed. E. Picot (Paris, 1902-4), 3 vols., I, 296 ff. 
E. Deschamps, Oeuvres Completes, ed. Le Saint Hilaire and G. Raynaud (Paris, 1878-93), 
2 vols., asin III, 156 (France). Watriquet de Couvin, Dits, ed. Scheler (Bruxelles, 1868), 
asin I, Li Dis del’ Arbre Royal, 66 ff. 

2 The device, the most frequent in Old French poetry, was often employed in the 
later poetry for the poet's lady, not the heroine of a romance. (Such use in Provencal is 
as early as the twelfth century.) For beautiful women formed by Nature, compare among 
many the following: La Chanson des Sazrons, L. Bodel, ed. F. Michel (Paris, 1839), I, 10 
(according to two MSS). Chrétien, Yvain, work cited, ll. 1493, 1489-90; Cligés, Foerster 
(Halle, 1888), ll. 829 and 907, 2734 and 2780 ff., 4358, 6460; William of England, Foerster 
(Halle, 1889), ll. 1383 ff. A humorous juxtaposition of a lovely woman and a homely 
bocu, both made by Nature, pp. 13-14, Vol. I, Recueil Général et Complet des Fabliauz des 
XIII® er XIV Siécles, 6 vols., ed. H. de Montaiglon and G. Raynaud (Paris, 1872-90). 
Nicole de Margival, Le Dit dela Panthére d’ Amours, ed. H. A. Todd (Paris, 1883), ll. 832 ff., 
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Nature alone was employed less often in description of the hideous,! 
but it was not less effective; God’s services were rarely required. 
Plainly such appearance of Nature is merely a literary device of per- 
sonification explaining no philosophic theory and involving no prob- 
lem of good and evil. 

Of this simple sort are conceivably the earliest references to Nature 
in Old French, which occur in Gautier d’Arras and Chrétien.2, The 
chief instances in the latter were written by 1170; Cligés, accord- 
ing to Foerster,? may be dated 1152-64, and Frec still earlier. Thus 
Nature was personified in French almost as soon as in the Latin of 
the same century, but often with a different purpose—namely, to 
exalt the beauty of a lady or a hero. Just as the Latin authors 
employed Natura in allegory in order to impart philosophy or moral- 
ity, so Richier introduced her into La Vie de Saint Remi.‘ 

Nature appeared occasionally as a mother,’ a view which empha- 
sized her continued care of her creations; her solicitude for a person 
after birth is shown by the gifts she bestowed. For example: 

Les Enfances Ogier,® ll. 5221 ff., a man’s character. 


2485 ff. Gautier d’Arras, Oeuvres, ed. E. Léseth, 2 vols. (Paris), I, Eracle, ll. 2518 ff, 
Marie de France, ed. K. Warnke (Halle, 1900), Equitan, 34; Le Fraisne, 242. Adenas li 
Rois, Li Roumans de Cléomadés, A. van Hasselt, 2 vols. (Bruxelles, 1865-66), I, 265 ff.; 
cf. The Style of Adenet le Roi Studied in *‘ Berte’’ and ‘‘ Cleomades,’’ G. D. Davidson, Uni- 
versity of Virginia dissertation (1905). Thibaut, Li Romanz dela Poire, work cited, 1. 1025 
(making Franchise). La Vie de Sainte Catherine d’ Alexandre, ed. Todd, P.M.L.A.A., 
IV, p. 21. Renaut, Le Roman de Galerant, ed. A. Boucherie (Paris, 1888), ll. 1233 ff. 
Li Romana d’ Athis et Prophilias, ed. A. Weber (Staefa, 1881), MS C, 1. 505. Robert de 
Blois, Floris et Liriopé, ed. W. von Zingerle (Leipzig, 1891), ll. 196 ff. Gérard d’Amiens, 
Roman d’Escanor, ed. H. Michelant (Tiibingen, 1866), ll. 18301, 18323 ff. Le Salut 
d’ Amour, P. Meyer (Paris, 1867), IV, 53 ff., V, 32. Froissart, Oeuvres, work cited, as in I, 
Li orloge amoureus, ll. 181 ff. And others. Of man: Eneas, ed. J. 8. deGrave (Halle, 
1891), 1. 3916. Der Miinchener Brut, ed. K. Hofmann and K. Vollméller (Halle, 1877), 
U1929f. Athis et Prophilias, work cited, 1.2716. Recueil . . . des Fabliauz, work cited, 
II, 217; III, 6. Dits et Contes de Baudouin de Condé et Jean de Condé, Scheler (Bruxelles, 
1866), 3 vols., asin I, Li Dis des Trois Mors et des TroisVis. Froissart, Oeuvres, work cited, 
II, Le Joli Buisson, ll. 23 ff. And others. 

1 Chrétien, Yvain, work cited, ll. 796-99. Philippe Remi, Sire de Beaumanoir, Oeuvres, 
H. Suchier (Paris, 1884), 2 vols., I, La Manekine, 1.4174. Roman d’Escanor, work cited, 
ll. 9055 ff. Octavian, ed. Vollmdéller (Heilbronn, 1883), 1. 1859. 

2 Stevenson has remarked upon their use of the figure, Der Einfluss des Gautier d’ Arras 
auf die altfranz. Kunstepik (Géttingen, 1910), pp. 87-88. He implied that Renaut 
followed Chrétien rather than Gautier. 

3 Kristian von Troyes, Wérterbuch zu seinen sdmtlichen Werken (Halle, 1914), pp. 35-38. 

‘ Work cited by Chrétien made a psychological disposition of Nature in William of 
England, citation above. 

5 Guillaume Alexis, Oeuvres, ed. A. Piaget and E. Picot (Paris, 1869-1908), II, Le 
Passe Temps de tout Homme et toute Femme, ll. 420 ff. 

6 Adenés li Rois, work cited. 
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Complainte sur la mort de Chastellain,! p. 350, ability to write poetry. 
Complainte contre la Mort,? honneur, sens, scauace. 
Le Debat du Rieille-Matin,’ to a lady, who thus is “bonne, sage, et belle’’; 


but she lacks pity. 

Machaut, Le Reméde de Fortune,‘ ll. 59 ff., every good to the lady. 

Deschamps, a ballade, 3—4° fragilité, debilité, ordure (in contrast with For- 
tune’s gifts); another, 7; humilité, beauté, honneur. 

Froissart, Le Joli Mois de May,' ll. 89 ff., to a lady, beauté, bonté, sens, 

franchise, humilité, avis, maniére, loyauté; not pity. 
Hence Nature controlled the physical body, mind, and character. 
She afforded the qualities requisite for a lady in courtly love. Des- 
champs implied, however, that Nature was insufficient for a man’s 
comfort or happiness.’ 

Nature demonstrated her interest also by nourishing or teaching 
the person.’ In this respect she often represented either instinct or 
self-inclination of the man or the animal (as in Li Contes dou Bacheler® 
by Baudoin de Condé, 303 ff.) as distinguished from training or 
environment. Her instruction Chrétien discussed in William of 
England.” In the Lyons Yzopet" she taught “‘droiture”’; later she had 
a lion for a pupil; neither item is in the Latin original. In Froissart’s 
Meliador," she taught arms; in Machaut’s Dit de l’Alerion,™ she had 
birds for pupils; in his Reméde de Fortune," she instructed a heart to 
love a certain lady. At times she engaged tutors for a protégé, as 
in the case of Charles d’Orleans.“ Thus her scope embraced all 
proper manly accomplishments and experience. 


1 Jean Robertet in Oeuvres de George Chastellain, K. de Lettenhove (Bruxelles, 1869), 
VIII. 


2 Oeuvres, A. DuChesne (Paris, 1617). 5 Ibid., VI, mexxxiv; VIII, mcccxliv. 
+P. 496. ® Oeuvres, II. 
* Oeuvres, work cited, II. 7 Ibid., p. 134. 


* Chastellain, Oeuvres, work cited VI, 77. 

® Dits et Contes, work cited, I; cf. Jean de Cond6’s Zi Dis de Force contre Nature, 
pp. 260-66. 

1” Work cited, ll. 1360 ff. 

1 Foerster (Heilbronn, 1882); references XXII, 1. 1081, and XLIII, ll. 2175-76; 
respectively. 

12 Work cited, ll. 24965 ff. 

18 Oeuvres, work cited, II, ll. 3507 ff. M“ Tbid., 1. 62. 

8 Poésies Complétes, ed. C. D. H6ricault, 2 vols. (Paris, 1896), I, p. 1. See further, 
p. 327. Cf. Nature versus education in Robert de Blois, III, Li Enseignment des Princes 
(sect. VII), ll. 1141 ff.; Froissart, Oeuvres, work cited, La Prison Amoureuse, ll. 1320 ff. 
Cf. also such phrases as “livre de nature,’ Li histoire de Joseph, 1. 6, W. Steuer, Roman- 
ische Forschungen, XIV, 3. Heft, p. 281. 
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Nature’s interest in man at maturity centered in four points: 
his experience with love, his relations to Fortune, his contentions 
with evil, and his conquest by Nature’s enemy Death. In these 
matters she was frequently in company with Reason or at odds with 
her. 

In general, the poets assumed that Nature is a goddess of good! 
and of life. She has her fixed laws? which it is the duty of every 
creature to obey, especially man’s duty. Not to obey is to do wrong; 
the result of disobedience must be destruction or death. Yet such an 
outcome is contrary to her ideal—the giving of life. The crime for 
which man deserves the paradoxical punishment of death is violation 
of the laws of generation and proper living, a pursuit of wrong loves— 
the injury of which Natura complained in Alan of Lille’s De Planctu 
Naturae. Her gifts ought not to be abused. Occasionally Reason 
aids her in maintaining a sense of what is right. 


II 


Nature’s interest in man after he has reached maturity centered, 
I have said, in four matters—his worldly circumstances, his experi- 
ences in love, his battles with evil, and his overthrow by death. 
Accordingly I now examine the briefer treatments of Nature’s rela- 
tions with Fortune, Amours, Raison, and Mort.* 

Though in Consolatio Philosophiae Boethius did not personify 
nature in the passage‘ wherein Philosophia defends changeable 
Fortuna by pointing out the analogy of natural mutability of the 
universe, Simond de Freine did so in his redaction, the Roman de 
Philosophie.© He put Fortune under Nature,‘ the allegory showing 
the instability of fortune. Nature dislikes the unequal distributions 


1 Nature good or evil. Chrétien, William of England, work cited, ll. 1381 ff. Good: 
Poétes de Champagne, Tarbé (Reims, 1851), p.58. Cf. Der Cato des Adam de Seul, 8. Ulrich, 
Roman. Forsch., XV, 1. Heft, ll. 619-22, if one lives according to Nature, God will aid one. 

2? Nature is order: Jehan de la Mote, Li Regret Guillaume, work cited, ll. 75 ff., 712 
(wishing to conform to nature). Complainte sur la Comtesse de Charrolois, p. 133. Chas- 
tellain, Oeuvres, work cited, VI, Le Pas dela Mort, p.60. Law of Nature: Lyons, Yzopet, 
work cited, XXXIX (1835) (use not in Latin original). Nature controlling things: 
Jehan de la Mote, work cited, ll. 67 ff. La Messe des Oisiaus, work cited, III, p. 120. 
Cf. also Nature and Amours, and Nature and Raison in my discussion later. 

3 The writers are not consistent in their use of Nature. 

«R. Peiper, Leipzig, 1875, II, meter 3. 

5 Oeuvres, J. E. Matzke (Paris, 1909), ll. 331 ff. 

* Le Songe Veritable, Maranville (Paris, 1891), ll. 1637-1728, Fortune associating 
herself with Nature in relation to man. 
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of Fortune.! Later in discussing Fortune’s bestowal of honors 
upon men, Simond held that thereby contraries are joined unnaturally 
—a state which, according to Boethius,? is abhorrent to Natura. 
Again, the misfortune of man is attributed to the fact that of all 
creatures man alone does not obey Nature. H. R. Patch in The 
Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature* has explained the relations 
between Nature and Fortune, having found the distinction ade- 
quately set forth in Frere Lorens’ Somme de Vices et de Vertues® 
(1279). The gifts of God are divided into those of nature, fortune, 
and grace; Nature gives the properties of body and soul; Fortune, 
honors, wealth, and prosperity. Professor Patch followed the tra- 
dition to Boccaccio, who extended Fortune’s powers (De Casibus, 
p. 170), and to Deschamps, who included among her gifts beauty of 
body and youth (III, 386).® 

A relation of Nature with Amours, another figure of the medieval 
pantheon, arises from her own function.’ She directs Amours in his 
influence on man in youth;* yet sometimes she and Fortune have 
less power in “‘droiture” than does Amours.® She may indeed fall 
under his control,’ whereby virtue grows and vice becomes virtue. 
According to Deschamps, Nature regrets such a position." In La 
Messe des Oiseaux, however, Nature may be more comfortably dis- 
posed, since she is above Amours. But no matter which is the supe- 
rior, man should obey the laws of both."* Similarly, the Courtisienne 


1 Work cited, ll. 393 ff. (Cf. Boethius, Consol., II, prosa 5.) Christine de Pisan, 
work cited, I, 97, employing part of Consolatio as authority, declared people to be wrong 
who hold the benefits of Fortune more dear than those of Nature. 

2 Simond, Il. 825 ff.; Consol., II, prosa 6. 

*L1. 1160ff. The implication is in Boethius, III, meter 2. 

‘ Harvard dissertation (1915), pp. 227-28. 

’ See Dan Michel's Ayenbite, ed. Morris, pp. 24 f. 

* Cf. also Machaut, Le Dit del’ Alerion, work cited, ll. 2472 ff., for Adventure, Fortune, 
and Nature; Jean de Condé, work cited, III, Li Dis de Fortune, p. 152. 

7 Chastellain, Oeuvres, work cited, VI, L’Oultre d' Amour, p. 74; ‘‘Le Dieu d’Amours, 
frere a dame Nature.”’ 

8 La Prise Amoureuse, ll. 316-61. Work cited. 

* Machaut, Dit de l’ Alerion, work cited, ll. 250 ff. 

10 La Prise Amoureuse, ll. 320 ff. Cf. Froissart, work cited, III, 4¢ Tresor Amoureuz, 
Balades XXVI and XXVIII (pp. 172-74). 

1! Oeuvres, work cited, V, 307, ll. 21 ff. 

12 Dits et Contes, work cited, III, ll. 957 ff.; ll. 1096 ff., Nature commands all to love; 
in 1. 1385, the law of Amours and Nature is spoken of on the basis of divine scripture. 


3 Tresor Amoureuz, work cited, Balade X XIX, p. 175. 
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in Le Contreblason de Faulses Amours affirms that it is necessary for 
man, like other creatures, to obey Dame Nature in Jove. The 
Religieuse responds that there is a high as well as a low love, and that 
one should seek only the former, which is under the guidance of Dame 
Raison.* 

Nature’s association with Raison was brought out elsewhere, 
as in Li Misere,? a pious satire by “the recluse of Molliens.”” Man 
should have Nature and Raisons for counselors, since the two are in 
accord. By implication, nevertheless, Froissart later put Nature 
under Raison, lest evil result. On the other hand, in Le Songe 
Veritable,* Raison sends a letter to the duc d’Orléans, in support of 
Nature’s complaint against the duc’s evil conduct toward his brother 
and his interests. In general, these examples show that Nature in 
harmony with old Stoic doctrine acts with Reason.® 

Reason was not the only power higher than Nature. Death 
in fact could defeat Nature’s purposes. In the second elegy on the 
death of the countess de Charrolois,? La Mort informs Vertu that 
though Nature struggles against her, she finally submits, and thus 
young and old fare alike. The opposition was also brought out in 
Alain Chartier’s L’Esperance.2 Since man has worked against 
Nature toward his own destruction, she is much grieved; yet she 
sets out to oppose Death as far as lies in her capacity, in order that 
man may live out his proper period, and to this end she finally arouses 
Entendement from slumber. A different situation occurred in 
Jean Robertet’s Complainte sur la mort de Chastellain, wherein the 
author described a vision: 

1 Oeuvres, de G. Alexis, work cited, I; d'Estrées thus took up in 1512 Alexis’ Le 
Blason de F.A., ll. 889 ff., 936. Cf. the conflict of mind in Le Roman de Tristan, J. Bedier 
(Paris, 1902-5), 2 vols., ll. 647 ff.; also my forthcoming paper in Mod. Lang. Notes, 
on Genius as an allegorical figure, for other debates as to love. 

2A. Mayer (Landshut, 1882) (twelfth century), ll. 1786-90. For Reason further, 
see A. L. Hench, Harvard dissertation of 1921. 

3 Tresor Amoureuz, work cited, Balades XXXIV and XXXVI (pp. 245-47). 

4 Maranville (Paris, 1891), ll. 2531-2692. 

5 Cf. Consolation des Trois Vertus, in Oeuvres, work cited, pp. 276-77; Deschamps 
II, 29, at death of Bertrand du Guesclin; VI, 116; Machaut, P.L., p. 501. 


* Cf. Machaut, I, Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, concerning relations with Amours, 
to the effect that Nature commands one to forget the death of one’s beloved. 

7In volume with La Dance aux Aveugles, work cited, pp. 152-53; cf. also discussion 
on Roman de la Rose later. 

8 Work cited, pp. 276-77. ® Work cited, VIII, 351-54. 
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He sees advance three ladies, the first, Nature, who bears a banner, and 
the other two, Art and Ymitation, who join her in lamenting the death of their 
champion, Chastellain. Dame Nature extols his qualities, endowments 
physical, mental, and social, which she had given him. She curses Mort, 
or Atropos, who is her mortal enemy, spares nobody, and acts most cruelly. 
As she ends almost swooning, Art expresses rage and sorrow by showing to 
her sisters, who are the seven Liberal Arts, the cause of her anger, and she 
adjures God to curse Mort. 


This symbolic elegy appears novel in that Nature is accompanied by 
two figures who are usually her rivals or imitators, but are here 
appropriate fellow-mourners over the poet whom all had aided. Not- 
withstanding, the abrupt end of the poem lacks the impressive reli- 
gious climax that belief in immortality gave to the Middle English 
alliterative poem Life and Death.' In the French work no hope is 
offered by Nature, who strictly is the principle of mortal life. Hence 
the allegory merely adorns the elegy. In Old French literature, 
therefore, Nature yielded to Death. 


III 


Two important works combine encyclopedic interest with alle- 
gorical employment of Nature, L’ Image du Monde and the Roman de la 
Rose. The former was a popular French encyclopedia of the thir- 
teenth century.2 A primary version of it is at present assigned to the 
authorship of Gossouin, and a second admits many interpolations. 
The first version contains a chapter on the definitions of Nature 
by Plato and Aristotle, respectively: nature is the principle which 
makes things grow, and nature is the principle which makes things 
move. The second version has two interpolations which deserve 
mention. One states briefly how God is related to the Nature he 
created: God created the world from nothing; Nature, despite her 
generative power, is but his tool, subservient to his will. The second 


1 See *‘ Nature in Middle English,"’ Jour. Eng. and Germ. Philol., XX, 186 ff. 

2 L'Image du Monde de Maitre Goesouin (Lausanne, 1913). Brunetto Latini’s Old 
French encyclopedia, Li Livres dou Tresor, I have considered in ‘‘ Natura in Earlier 
Italian,’’ Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXVI, 329 ff., because it is in a sense parallel to Brunetto’s 
poem, Jl Tesoretto. 

3 L'Image du Monde, C. Fant (Upsala, 1886), pp. 17 and 27 respectively. They are 
not in Caxton’s Mirour of the World, ed. O. H. Prior, E.E.T.S. (London, 1913). For the 
influence of this encyclopedia on English tradition, see ‘‘ Nature in Middle English,” 
work cited. 
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interpolation resembles Alan’s account of the making of man by 
Natura and the Seven Arts: 

Le premier conte raconte comment la Nature se concerta avec les sept 
Arts sur la maniére de créer un homme. Par leur grand savoir ils réuissirent 
effectivement.4 former des quatre elements un corps, mais ils ne purent pas 
y mettre de la vie, car ils ne disposaient d’aucune Ame. Le Nature demanda 
conseil 4 la Philosophie, qui, aprés avoir consulté “ses filles, les sept Arts,’’ 
declara qu’il fallait aller au ciel pour en chercher une. La Philosophie et 
les sept Arts construisirent ensemble un char, attelé de cing chevaux “selon 
la raison des cing sens.”’ La Nature voyagea A travers la terre, l’eau et l’air, 
jusqua ce qu’elle arrivat au ciel, ot elle fut regue avec bienveillance par 
l’Imagination, la Raison et l’Entendement, les trois ‘‘sens,’’ c’est-A-dire 
facultés de Ame. Elles la menérent devant Dieu, qui agréa la demande de 
la Nature et lui donna une Ame, avec laquelle elle s’entourna sur la terre. 


This plot in its similarity to Anticlaudianus and De Mundi 
Universitate suggests an original recombination of elements by the 
interpolator or by some associate or imitator of the Latin humanists. 
If the story was not first composed by the interpolator, the work on 
which he based his account is apparently lost. The beginning in 
which Nature makes a physical man with the aid of the Seven Arts 
resembles the beginning of Anticlaudianus, in which Nature consults 
the Seven Virtues about the creation of a perfect man, and the Seven 
Arts construct the vehicle for the celestial journey. But the inter- 
polation does not imply that a perfect man is desired because earlier 
men have been evil. Moreover, in the Latin poem, the work of the 
Seven Arts in forming man is postponed till God’s permission is 
secured and a soul is obtained. Here, however, the body is made 
first, and the journey for the soul follows. In addition, the char- 
acter Philosophie appears and gives advice about the errand after 
having consulted her daughters. Though the abstract does not so 
state, these daughters are presumably Theory and Practice, derived 
from either Boethius’ Consolatio or from De Mundi Universitate, where 
a related character Physis has daughters so named. The Seven 
Arts assist the new adviser (who somewhat resembles Nous) in pre- 
paring a vehicle to be drawn by the Five Senses, as in Anticlaudianus. 
Then, as in De Mundi Universitate, Nature makes the journey in 
place of Prudentia, who goes in Anticlaudianus. Instead of having 
Ratio for charioteer, she meets Raison and other faculties of the soul 
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in heaven. The rest of the plot is not novel. As thus presented, the 
allegory is simpler than Anticlaudianus, but one cannot safely argue 
on that ground that the possible original behind the interpolation is 
older than Alan’s great work. Still, at first sight, the absence of the 
moral lesson which complicates Alan’s two allegories would con- 
nect the present version with an earlier attempt to elaborate the alle- 
gory in De Mundi Universitate.' 


IV 


The Old French work which employs Nature most extensively is 
the Roman de la Rose,? especially the part written by Jean de Meun. 
In this influential poem are exhibited most notably the romantic 
and the encyclopedic tempers which characterize French uses of the 
figure. 

Guillaume de Lorris, who wrote the first part of the poem, adapted 
prettily the personification of Nature as creatrix. Thus he said that 
Nature made a fountain (ll. 1441-43), and also exerted herself to her 
utmost in forming a rose (Il. 1687 ff.). When he described Raison, 
however, he appropriately declared that Nature was unable to form 
such a creature, that such a labor could have been performed only in 
Paradise (Il. 2997 ff.); here he transfers a simple device for exaggerat- 
ing woman’s beauty to an allegorical figure. 

Jean de Meun employed Nature at length, chiefly for the encour- 
agement of love as a natural process. Occasionally he spoke on other 
topics, as when La Vielle asserts that Nature disposed woman to 
freedom (ll. 14833 ff.). But Jean’s main theme was generation: 


1 Fant, p. 36, points out that another interpolation, in chapter 13, is based on De 
Mundi Universitate. It treats of the stars, the elements, the world, and man, the little 
world. 

2 Roman de la Rose, F. Michel, 2 vols. (Paris, 1864). Cf. G. Lanson, ‘‘ Un naturaliste 
du XIIT® siécle, Jean de Meung,"’ Revue Bleue, LIV, 35-41, and Mary M. Wood, The 
Spirit of Protest in Old French Literature (New York, 1918), which are studies independent 
of mine. 

*F. Guillon, Jean Clopinel (Paris and Orleans, 1903), tried to prove that Jean de 
Meun was a political propagandist of Philip IV against the clergy. Unfortunately he 
based his argument on an indefensible redistribution of the authorship of the two parts of 
the poem, and a consequent redating of Jean’s part. The manuscript evidence is against 
him, as was pointed out by E. Langlois in a review of Guillon’s work, Romania, XXXII, 
322-25. 

Moreover, Jean's essential doctrine is emphatically stated in a portion of the poem 
which Guillon would assign to Guillaume de Lorris, and therefore from his own premises 
it might be inferred, contrary to the critic's intention, that Guillaume also was a political 
pam phleteer. 
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it is everybody’s duty to God and Nature to promote birth 
(Il. 5120 ff.). All yield to love. Raison declares therefore that 
youth turns mistakenly from bad conduct to the cloister (Il. 5166 f.). 
The punishment for disobeying Nature’s law is excommunication by 
Genius (ll. 4958 ff.). 

Though such items give the main meaning in Jean’s use of Nature, 
they do not indicate the encyclopedic scope of his treatment, the 
philosophic background, or the extension of the principle to many 
aspects of life. These characteristics are revealed in the protracted 
episode concerning Nature and Genius. 


While Venus and Cupid with his barons were preparing to assault the 
tower, Nature worked at her forge! early and late to maintain the life of the 
species, despite the death of the individual. No man can in fact escape 
Death; no living thing but the phoenix eludes Death. Dame Nature abhors 
Death and works against him. She acts also in contrast with Art, who can- 
not equal Nature, but merely imitates her in sculpture, painting, and al- 
chemy,? and cannot impart life to what she produces. 

On this occasion, Nature is in grief. Jean declares his wit insufficient 
to describe her, for even Aristotle and Plato could not fathom her; Parrhasius, 
Zeuxis, and Apelles were unable to paint her beauties, and Polyclitus and 
Myron could not carve her form. In her trouble she derives comfort from 
hearing Cupid’s barons swear the oath which Venus urged Cupid to have them 
take. She is still grieved over a possible past fault, nevertheless, and seeks 
her priest Genius,? who has recorded representations of all corruptible things. 
He compliments her briefly, and insists upon a long digression against woman. 
Still, he finds that marriage is necessary. At last he sits on an altar-chair 
in the chapel, and awaits the confession of Nature. She begins with the 
account of the creation of God (17666 ff.). This over, she says that God 
made her his chamberlain to execute His will in the great and fair mansion. 
Her power is vast; for God directs all creatures to obey, and all do so but 
one. She next explains the operation of the heavens and the planets,‘ thus 
establishing a point of departure whence she can discuss many allied topics. 
To all life comes Death; but many, behaving contrary to nature, die before 
their normal hour by suicide or neglect of the laws of health (17976 ff.). Some 
think that such death is due to destiny or planetary influence. Yet if people 

1 The figure of the forge was used in De Planctu and Archithrenius; possibly before 
Jean in Li Romana de la Poire, 1.1170 ff. Cf. La Folle Bobance (about 1499), work cited. 
ll. 296 ff.; La Vraye Histoire de Triboulet, pp. 30, 38; Deschamps, work cited, VIII, 198. 

2 Ll. 16998 ff. 

* See for an account of his early history ‘‘The Allegorical Figure Genius,’’ Classical 
Philology, XV, 380 ff. 

‘The argument recalls that of Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty. 
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followed Raison, they would avoid numerous errors that shorten their lives. 
Nature continues her philosophical lecture by discussing Free-will and Pre- 
destination, and then returns to a consideration of the heavens, which, she 
affirms, always perform their duty. Later she discusses true nobility, which 
is due to neither wealth nor inherited rank, but depends on character. Again 
she returns to the heavenly bodies and repeats her statement that they all 
do their duty. Nor has she any complaint to make of the elements, birds, 
fishes, beasts. Only man disobeys her laws,—man, the end and aim of all 
her labor, to whom she has given every good thing that she knows (19953 ff.). 
From her he received all but his immortal soul, which came from God. Yet 
by the crucifixion, he betrayed even God’s gift. Accordingly, Nature 
asks Genius whether she is not doing wrong to continue to love man and 
help so insolent a creature. For his vices a heavy punishment remains in 
the torment of Hell. Retribution, nevertheless, she will leave to God. 
But she wishes to assist Cupid. Hence she charges Genius to bear her salu- 
tations to him and to Dame Venus and all the barons except False-Seeming 
and Forced-Abstinence, and to declare that she will support her friends and 
pardon repenters. After absolving Nature, Genius delivers her message and 
threatens those who approve of race-suicide. The penalty is to be excom- 
munication. 

This brief review shows plainly that Jean de Meun’s share in the 
Roman de la Rose belongs to the type of didactic allegory conspicu- 
ous in Latin writers of the twelfth century. Jean molded material 
taken jiargely from Alan’s allegories, De Planctu Naturae and Anti- 
claudianus. To be sure, as E. Langlois' has pointed out, he used 
many other authorities like Boethius, Bernard Silvester, and the 
Chalcidian Timaeus. Thus Boethius introduced Philosophia (Consol. 
I, pr. 1) and Alan, Natura (D.N.P., Migne 210, col. 212) precisely 
as Jean introduces Raison (1. 3842), but Jean did not need to describe 
her since Guillaume de Lorris had already done so. Natura and 
Raison both deliver discourses on love which are not at once intelli- 
gible to the auditor. In one passage (ll. 4896 ff.), Jean substituted 
Raison for Natura in discussing the chief effect of love—the union 
of opposites. Jean (ll. 17189 ff.) and Alan agreed in making Nature 
complain that man, whom she tries to help, will not co-operate with 
her, but insists on ruining himself. Jean put Nature’s office in the 
mansion or palace of God—a detail not in Alan’s account, because it 
would not be pertinent. Jean defined love as the force which pro- 
duces the union of elements, whereas Alan found the creative force 

1 Origines et Sources du Roman de la Rose (Paris, 1891). 
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to be the will of God, though it so acts indeed as to imply affection or 
love. Both agreed that the heavenly bodies and the animals are 
obedient to Nature, and that man is the only exception. The 
difference in plot between the two allegories caused a change in the 
messengers: in Jean, Nature dispatches Genius to Venus, Amours, and 
the others; and in Alan, Natura sends Hymen to Genius, her other 
self. Genius, though conceived for the same office, is with Jean a 
decadent character in comparison with the august personage in Alan, 
and thereby degrades Nature from her traditional height. Never- 
theless, she retains an essential dignity. As Jean employs her, she 
represents the true law of life, which is also the law of reason. ‘Live 
according to Nature’ means “live according to Reason’’—the old 
Stoic doctrine. 
V 

Alchemy, as we have seen, had its place among the encyclopedic 
interests of Nature in the Roman de la Rose, and several poems on 
the subject were fitly included by Méon in his edition’ of the famous 
romance. One of these, La Fontaine des Amoureux de Science,? 
is said to have been written in 1413 by Jehan de la Fontaine. 


The author represents himself as entering a garden in May—a familiar 
introduction in medieval verse. He falls asleep and has a dream. In the 
vision, two ladies, Cognoissance and Raison, appear and guide him to a foun- 
tain whence he sees flow seven streams. It belongs to a ‘‘ Dame d’honneur,”’ 
Nature, the mother of everything. Then Nature herself approaches, and 
Raison bids him, ‘A l’aymer mets toute ta cure.”’” Nature inquires his busi- 
ness. He responds that he once heard a clerk praise Science, the gift of God, 
and that he wishes to achieve honor. Nature is complaisant: by God’s 
command, so she tells him, she governs the whole world, and she can promise 
both honor and riches. To this end she proceeds to expound the alchemical 


philosophy. 

The poem is about as clear as any of the works which attempt 
to explain the process of discovering the marvelous elixir. The well- 
worn device of a dream-garden is used to adorn the aridities of sci- 
entific study. We may note also a special application of a familiar 
Stoic principle in the promise of honor and wealth to result from 
obedience to Nature’s laws. Nature herself is the operative force of 


the universe. 


1 Le Roman de la Rose (Paris, 1814), IV. 2 Pp. 245-88. 
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Another work in the same group is less vivid in its use of the 
figure of Nature, doing little more than introduce her as a teacher. 
This is the petit Traicté d’Alchymie, intitule Le Sommaire Philo- 
sophique de Nicolas Flamel.' 

The alchemist is advised to aid Nature in her work. Wise men follow 
her, for she has power from God over germination, and her aid is needed by all. 


Les Remonstrances (la Complaincte de Nature a l’'alchymiste errant), 
a third work of the group, is more vividly conceived. It was com- 
posed early in the sixteenth century, presumably by Antoine Sala.? 
It consists of an accusation followed by a defense—a kind of encyclo- 
pedia in two parts showing what one ought to do and what one 
ought not to do, with the consequence of each course. Some alche- 
mists seek results by guesswork, but only those who study Nature’s 
laws succeed. The first part exhibits Nature rebuking an alchemist: 


She is most unhappy because the human race which God formed in his 
own image for a perfect creation has ceased to follow her laws and to employ 
Dame Raison. She declares that the alchemist is unable to work as she can, 
and then she dwells upon the material of her labor. There are degrees of 
life from metals, plants, animals, up to men, who possess on a small scale 
everything of the macrocosm. She works for God the Creator, transmuting 
the four elements to life in accordance with the laws of form. If the 
alchemist would co-operate with her, they two could make the elixir, the 
philosopher’s stone, with which to transmute the baser metals into the 
higher. 

In the second part the alchemist responds to Nature as his mother, who 
is the most perfect creature God has formed next to the angels, and the mis- 
tress of the macrocosm which He formed for the microcosm man. After 
reviewing the four elements, he realizes that he cannot succeed without her 
help, and accordingly promises to act with her, in the hope thereby of becom- 


ing rich. 

This two-fold poem gives a somewhat different turn to the 
frequent complaint of Nature that man is no longer heedful of her 
laws, and results in a settlement not in harmony with her invective 
in other poems against the danger of wealth. 


1 Pp. 215-42. For further information in regard to this poem, see A. Poisson, Nicolas 
Flamel (Paris, 1893), pp. 128 ff., 140-41. 
2: P. Paris, Hist. Litt. dela France, XXVII (Paris, 1881), 431, in an article on Jean de 


Meun. Consult the index of Die Alchemie in dlterer und neuerer Zeit, H. Kopp (Heidel- 


berg, 1886). 
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VI 


It remains now to speak of a few other noteworthy employments 
of the figure of Nature. Two of these curiously enough were used 
by John Lydgate in English redactions from the French: Guillaume 
Digulleville’s Pélerinage de Vie Humaine! (1330 and 1355) and Les 
Echecs Amoureux.? 

The former allegory presents Nature in a novel guise, in a sense 
less elevated than in the Roman de la Rose. She did not consistently 
maintain the beauty or dignity ascribed to her by the twelfth century 


Latin poets. 

In the Pélerinage, Raison cannot understand the sacramental changes 
and refers her trouble to Nature, an old lady. Nature likewise cannot 
comprehend the miracle, and in anger she rushes to upbraid Grace Dieu for 
violating her ordinances. His field is the starry heavens, and the circle of 
the moon should bound his activities; whereas her occupation is with the 
elements, winds, seasons, flowers, wherewith she is never idle. She protests 
against miracles. Nevertheless Grace Dieu reproves her hasty wrath. He 
proceeds to show that all she holds she has had merely through him, and 
that she is but his servant. Then he explains how the heavens with the 
influence of the warm sun and other instruments cause her things to grow 
and prosper, and proves to her that they govern earthly generations. Finally 
Nature confesses her error and cries for mercy and forgiveness. She is 
pardoned. 


It is evident, therefore, that Nature can do wrong: in the Roman 
de la Rose, she fears that she might have done wrong, and confesses 
to Genius; but a half-century later, she admittedly does wrong and is 
more seriously humiliated. 

Later in the poem she reappears, displeased at the apparent lawlessness 
of the making of a part equal to a whole, and she sends Aristotle to rebuke 
Sapience. Sapience says in answer, however, that she has two schools, one 
in which she taught Dame Nature herself to make flowers, and one in which 
she taught the art of Raison. After illustrating her lesson, she dismisses 
Aristotle back to Nature, who patiently accepts the distinction. 


Thus in the Pélerinage, Nature is no longer young, but, in the 
disrespectful tone with which some of the miracle plays treat reverend 

1 Ed. J. J. Sturzinger (Roxburghe Club, 1893); cf. for Lydgate’s version, The Pil- 
grimage of the Life of Man (1426), E.E.T.S., ed. F. J. Furnival (1899-1901).° 


2 See E. Sieper, Les Echecs Amoureux (Weimar, 1898), especially pp. 128-39; also 
Vol. II, 59 ff.; also for more complete synopsis, 8S. L. Gulpin, Romanic Review, XI, 283 ff. 
For Lydgate, Reson and Sensuality, E.E.T.S., ed. E. Sieper (1901). 
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characters, is satirically represented as an old woman, who displays 
petulance, and lacks sweet, calm reason, as do the old women of 
popular fancy. Her power is opposed to reason when reason seems 
to violate laws. On the other hand, she submits to Raison’s tran- 
scendent force, when it is shown in the persons of Sapience and 
Grace Dieu. In general, the limitation of her scope to the lower 
realms comes from De Mundi Universitate or a similar clerical view, 
rather than from the higher conception employed in De Planctu 
Naturae, where she is youthful, and as the agent of a far-off God, 
controls the celestial sphere as well as affairs on earth. The age 
assigned her in the Pélerinage did not gain much support in the 
tradition. 

In the fourteenth century likewise was written the poem, Les 
Echecs Amoureux. A nobler Nature appears here. The resemblance 
of the beginning of the poem to the Roman de la Rose and De Planctu 
Naturae will be clear from the following: 


One spring morning, as the author lies awake listening to the birds, a 
lovely lady enters with divine aroma,—Nature, who is under God the chief 
goddess, ruling the earth, planets, stars, firmament, spheres, and elements, 
and repairs the old and forges the new. In person she is young and beautiful; 
her mantle, made of the four elements, pictures all Creation and the ideas in 
God’s mind. Among the many things on the mantle figures man. The 
planets revolve in her crown. Nature rebuked the poet for lying so late; 
he should, she declares, go about the world to see its beauty. He then should 
praise God, who has made for man everything—beast, fish, and plant. Since 
man is the less world, like the great world, and like God, he should be virtuous 
and godlike in conduct. He can be so if he will choose the path of her sister, 
Raison, not that of Sensualité. If he does not do so, Genius, her priest, 
will judge against him. After her warning, Dame Nature leaves, and the 
author sets out on his adventure of performing the judgment of Paris over 
again, with the result that Venus comes to thank him and promises him a 
reward. Having declared his allegiance to her, he tells her how he wants to 
obey Nature and to avoid sensuality. She replies that she is in accord with 
Nature, acting obediently as a chambermaid indispensable at her forge. 
Accordingly she wins him over with the promise of the fairest maid. Then 
she directs him on his journey. So he meets Diana, who, when he asserts 
that Nature had bidden him view the beauty of her works, denies that 
Nature had ordered him to follow Venus, because Nature on account of 
God’s providence and wisdom, never commits error. But Diana fails to 
persuade him. He proceeds, and meeting Cupid, is told to play chess with a 
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beautiful maiden. She wins. Pallas then gives long instructions as to love, 
Paris and its university, professions, marriage, and the like. ... . 


The theme of this incomplete poem is a man’s combat with 
sensuality. Thus Les Echecs Amoureux is related to De Planctu 
Naturae. The description of Nature’s beauty follows the Latin work. 
The adventures to which Nature leaves the poet, however, resemble 
those in the Roman de la Rose, in Ovid, and in others, and recall 
Archithrenius and Brunetto Latini’s Il Tesoretto.' 

An analysis of the relation of the personifications and other 
characters most closely associated with Nature, shows that Nature 
may be viewed either on the intellectually moral side, or on the physi- 
cally sensuous, unmoral, or even immoral side. Hence there are 
Raison,? who traditionally distinguishes between right and wrong, 
and Sensualité, who ignores the distinction or in fact may frankly 
favor evil for the sake of the pleasure it may afford. Again these 
characters represent conflicting elements in Man. A deeper test of 
the allegory shows that a further parallel carries the matter to another 
issue: there are the opposed forces of Venus and Diana, each liable 
to excess. Though Venus maintains that she serves Nature, she is 
rather the apostate Venus of De Planctu Naturae than the previ- 
ously virtuous assistant. Diana denies that the goddess of love is 
so intimately related to Nature as she implies. The putting of Venus 
at Nature’s stithy is a modification of Alan and Jean de Meun. The 
allegorical significance of Nature’s early departure may well be that 
she had to leave for the many other tasks given her as God’s minister, 
and also that man must assume responsibility himself. She conforms 
to the general representation of her office as established by Alan and 
Jean de Hauteville. Her instruction is, as usual, morally sound.? 
In sum, the allegorical and other interests of the poem suffice for its 
direct and indirect influence upon succeeding writers. In England 
arose a tradition that lasted two centuries.‘ One cause is that its 


1 See ‘“‘ Nature in Earlier Italian,’’ work cited. 

2 Cf. Plato’s idea of the function of reason and knowledge of self. 

® See ‘‘ Nature in Middle English,"’ work cited. 

¢ After man has gained experience from travel and encounters with Venus and Diana, 
he comes to Pallas, whose moderation and wisdom supplement further the sensible aid of 
Nature. Thus Les Echecs Amoureuz presents the moral as well as much of the scheme of 
Archithrenius, and may well have received suggestions from it. 
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central theme, dealing with reason and sensuality, is universal, and 
the doctrine of moderation as opposed to excess has been enforced 
by moralists since the days of Socrates and Aristotle. 

The familiar attitude of complaint against man’s sins appears 
in a poem by Guillaume de Machaut, Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre. 
In the introduction, he treated the revolt of the peasants, the perse- 
cution of Jews, the sect of Flagellants, and the plague of 1349. 


The poet wrote that when Nature examined the state of her labors and 
saw how men killed one another, she went to Jupiter to have thunderbolts 
forged and a tempest roused for work-days and feast-days. All the violent 
forces of the universe she bade do their worst. Later God Himself sent death 
by the plague.2 (From such a mood the poem shifts to an amorous debate 
which is not further related to the introduction.) 


Jupiter here is not God, but rather an agent of Nature’s vengeance.* 
Above Nature appears God, who sends the rarer punishment of 
sudden death. 

Machaut narrated the visitation upon animals and man vividly, 
since he embodied his reaction to contemporary events. 

Simple variations of the theme as handled by Jean de Meun and 
by Machaut appear in a poem written by Eustache Deschamps after 
1382, his fragmentary political satire, La Fiction du Lyon.‘ 


According to this allegory, the ease of the golden world has led to corrup- 
tion and at least the gods decide to destroy the world. As the principle 
hostile to death, Nature intervenes with an encyclopedic discourse (imitative 
of the Roman de la Rose). Inanimate objects obey her, but the only living 
creatures that do so are plants and fish. After a disquisition on free will, 
she declares that man has been given a soul to protect his body and woe 
unto him who does not conquer the body and resist temptation. Everything 
dies, but Nature repairs and renews it. Water, the first element, is the great 
agent of life in this world, and accordingly fish do not die while in it,—a 
peculiar doctrine of immortality. Nature ends her appeal by asking that 

! Oeuvres, Hoepffner, work cited, I, pp. 137 ff. The introduction goes some 430 lines. 
In the body of the poem occur incidental references to Nature. Nature would have a 
person forget one who has died, not dwell too long on the occurrence (ll. 2070 ff., 2161 ff.); 


this position is opposed (ll. 2079 ff.). Again (11. 3853 ff.), Raison declares that Bonneurtez 
can take from Nature control over a child. Another reference occurs in ll. 3208 ff. 

2 Cf. Deschamps, Oeuvres, work cited, VII, 114. 

3 Cf. Claudianus’ De Raptu Proserpinae and Gigantomachia, discussed in ‘‘ Nature in 
Earlier Periods," work cited, for the relation between Nature and Jupiter. 

4 Oeuvres, work cited, VIII, 247 ff. 
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the gods pity animals and men. But Jupiter, here superior to her, declines to 
do so. And to his decision, she says merely, ‘‘I am silent.” 

A comparison of Deschamps’ material with the Roman de la 
Rose shows a relation plainly. Several differences are apparent, 
however. The poet adds a doctrine of hydropathy, with a bit of 
folk-lore on the antiquity of fish.1 Again, Nature, the dignified 
character of normal tradition, declares by exception that not only 
men err, but beasts also. The ordinary view that man alone is 
opposed to her law Deschamps expresses elsewhere.” 


An application of Nature’s creative work and moral aim, slightly 
different from those above, occurs in Machaut’s Prologue,’ which 
recalls Natura’s forming of the perfect man by the aid of the Seven 
Arts in Anticlaudianus. 

Nature speaks to Guillaume, saying that she has come with three of her 
children, namely, Scenes, Retorique, and Musique, who are to give him 
practical instruction in writing about the pleasures of love. After his answer, 
Amours comes with three more children, Dous Penser, Plaisance, and Esper- 
ance. The poet responds by telling in encyclopedic fashion what music 
and rhetoric will do for him. 


Charles d’Orléans had a more graceful way of indicating the edu- 
cative method of Nature. The first thought is in Le Poeme de la 
Prison:* 

“Tn the past, when Nature caused me to come into the world, she put 
me first of all, under the control of a dame called Enfance, giving her strict 
command to nourish and guard me tenderly. Later a messenger named 
Age came and delivered a letter from Dame Nature to Enfance, saying that 
thereafter Dame Jeunesse would nourish me.” In another poem, Songe en 
Complainte,> Age appears to the poet and identifies himself by the incident 
just related. He affirms that Raison, who should govern everybody, has 
complained to Nature about Jeunesse and the poet. 


An ingenious example of Nature’s argument for proper conduct, 
is afforded by the poem, Le Debat et Proces de Nature et de Jeunesse:* 


1 L). 2108 ff.; cf. for sources, XI, 159 ff. Cf. also for a discussion of the relation of 
the general section to the Roman de la Rose, Eustache Deschamps Leben und Werke, Hoepft- 
ner (Strassburg, 1908), pp. 179 f. 


2 Oeuvres, V, balade, p. 273, ll. 1 ff. 8 Work cited, I, 1 ff. 
4 Work cited, I, 1. Poésies Lyriques, work cited, I, 3 ff. 5 P. 92. 
® Le Débat de deux Demoyselles...., Simonnet Cailleau ? (Paris, 1825), pp. 71-82, 


a late example. 
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After the author’s prologue, Jeunesse protests that Nature lets him grow 
old. She calls him foolish, for youth must pass. When he says that he is 
intent on present joys, she insists that his attitude is to disregard the flight 
of time. Passing over his assertion that she does not care for him, she 
explains that there are, according to God’s own law, three stages of life,— 
immaturity, maturity, and age. Though he nevertheless prefers merry living, 
she still wants to restrain him from folly. Even if he is healthy, he will be 
followed by death without respite. Terrified by the prospect, he protests 
that God will not let him die young. She asseverates that death comes from 
excesses. Straightway he points out that even the temperate have illnesses, 
and therefore he questions the advantage of his improving his conduct. 
He asks, however, whether there is not medicine against illness and death. 
She replies that none exists, but that a good life will bring a good end. Jeun- 
esse, though he inclines to her views, finds it difficult to cling to such advan- 
tages when he sees an opportunity for present delight. Sternly she recalls 
him by declaring that man thinks too late of reform,—already death is at 
hand. He admits that he perceives how small is the value of this world’s 
joy, how ephemeral is man. Finally he decides to live properly during the 
little space of life still his. 

Nature really expresses the author’s own ideas. The underlying 
theory that there is a natural law of virtue recalls the Stoic doctrine, 


“Live according to nature.” 
VII 


In conclusion, I emphasize two aspects of the use of Nature in 
Old French, personification and allegory. The personification did 
not originate in French, but its extensive employment is char- 
acteristic. Moreover, greater fondness for the hyperbole which a 
poet employs in commending a lady’s beauty is there exhibited in 
other literatures. In older German poetry the device occurs rarely, 
and it is hardly frequent in early Italian. But in French it is regular.' 

In the more extensive allegorical uses in Old French literature, 
Nature goes but once on a long celestial journey; her travels were 
sufficiently treated by the Latin humanists of the twelfth century, 
and perhaps even the single instance is really derived from a lost 
Latin original. Though she was employed in conjunction with the 
Arts, she has mostly associated with romantic abstractions, which 
often stand for psychological phenomena, or with the traditional 


1 It clung to French and English literature even down to the nineteenth century. 
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divinities of classical mythology like Venus and Cupid. She main- 
tains relations with Fortune and Raison. In educative poems, her 
scientific interests are especially directed to alchemy. Even here, 
her attitude is moral. She is the principle of generation operating 
in the universe, but she is conscious of the ethical] purpose involved; 
indeed she represents both growth and Stoic morality. She is God’s 
agent! and must endeavor to make all her creatures and instruments 
obey His commandment against the extinction of species or of life. 
Such in fact is the lesson in the second part of the most influential 
work of the Old French period, the Roman de la Rose. 


E. C. KNowLTon 
Onto WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


1 Nowhere have I found an attempt to equate her with God, like that of the author of 
Piers the Plowman making Kuyndeasynonym forGod. The early church writers opposed 
vigorously such an equation: see ‘‘ Nature in Earlier Periods,’’ work cited. 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


La Fortune Intellectuelle de Herder en France. La Préparation. 
By Henri Troncuon. Paris: F. Rieder et Cie, 1920. Pp. 570. 


This stout volume, which is to be followed by a concluding volume 
containing “Les résultats” of Herder’s intellectual fortunes in France, con- 
tains an exhaustive and valuable statement and discussion of the influence 
of Herder’s writings on French thought until about the year 1830. 

Starting with a quotation from Quinet, who translated, a quarter of a 
century after Herder’s death, the Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der 
Menschheit, the author: proceeds to write the history of the entrance of 
Herder’s writings into France. Quinet had said of Herder: “Et cet homme 
est presque inconnu parmi nous! Et son nom n’y réveille ni souvenirs ni 
sympathie.” To this complaint Mr. Tronchon opposes his own thesis, the 
chief parts of which are that Herder had been known in France from the 
beginning of his literary activity, that there had been a number of emphatic 
expressions of sympathy and profound intellectual indebtedness to him on 
the part of French leaders of thought, but that the influence of Herder’s 
ideas had never been decisive and lasting. Mr. Tronchon supports his con- 
tentions by a detailed examination, distinguished by scholarly care and 
thoroughness and intellectual integrity, of each of the French writers who 
had been in direct contact with Herder’s ideas. 

In the introduction Mr. Tronchon surveys Herder’s fundamental con- 
ceptions. His summary of what he terms Herder’s “intellectual physiog- 
nomy” is so compact, clear and balanced that it deserves at least partial 
quotation: ‘L’essentiel de cette physionomie intellectuelle semble tout 
d’abord résider en une curiosité passionnée, en une vivacité d’imagination 
incroyable, toujours en éveil et en quéte, qui explore ou cétoie 4 peu prés 
tous les domaines littéraires ou avoisinant la littérature, et dont un Encyclo- 
pédiste méme aurait été déconcerté; en une fongueuse universalité de con- 
naissances ou d’associations, les unes illustrant, pénétrant, aidant les autres. 
Méme dans l’histoire des lettres allemandes, ot la littérature, l’art, la 
religion et la philosophie sont solidaires et forment un tout, ot tous les 
grands esprits ont été A la fois savants, philosophes, littérateurs et méme 
théologiens, l’ceuvre de Herder garde une place 4 part. Elle est, dans son 
entier, d’une ampleur et d’une généralité 4 n’en décourager aucun, d’une 
élévation 4 séduire toutes les Ames un peu hautes: lui-méme, ne donnait-il 
pas & la sienne, comme dominante, le sens de la noblesse ?”’ 

The importance of the grasp of the unity within the endless variety of 
detail, of ‘‘les vues d’ensemble”’; Herder’s suspicion of abstractions, of any 
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form of “construction dans l’absolu”’; his belief that we were created in the 
first place not for abstract ideas but for concrete actions; above all, his 
unparalleled sense of the constant process of development in accordance with 
all the conditions of our environment, that genetic instinct which is character- 
istic of the modern historical point of view—all these essential features are 
concisely stated. To the systematic critics of Herder Mr. Tronchon opposes 
the neat alternative: ‘“ N’est-on philosophe qu’au prix d’un systéme? Ou 
ce titre appartient-il (quoting from Ch. Adam, La Philosophie en France) a 
quiconque provoque un grand mouvement des esprits dans une direction 
nouvelle ?” 

In this historical survey, M. Tronchon shows that the critical journals 
from the first called attention to Herder’s works. The Journal Encyclo- 
pédique discussed briefly and in general terms, but favorably, Herder’s Frag- 
mente only a few months after their appearance. The other journals which 
early kept him before the French public are the Gazette des Deux Ponts, the 
Esprit des Journauz, and les Nouvelles de la République des Lettres et des Arts. 
Herder’s essay on the “Origin of Language” was the first to make “‘some 
noise,’’ becoming the subject of a heated literary controversy, in which the 
lawyer, Le Brigant, proved an obstinate but ineffective adversary of Herder’s 
theory of the natural growth of language. From 1780 until 1815 the critical 
interest in his writings constantly increased. Mr. Tronchon gives a full 
survey with quotations from the principal French journals. 

The next bearers of Herder’s ideas were first, the returned “ Bmigrés,” 
but above all Mme de Staél and her “group,” whose leader was Benjamin 
Constant. The chapter on the latter is very interesting and informing. Mr. 
Tronchon thinks Herder’s influence on Constant has to be limited to the 
realization of the fundamental difference between religious sentiment and 
the established forms of religion in their bearings on the history of religion. 
He declines to believe that Herder had any essential part in the idea of per- 
fectibility as it appears in Constant’s view of history or in the theory of the 
genetic relations between religious sentiment and dogma, on the one hand, and 
the environment, on the other. He accounts for the former by the current 
French ethical tradition and for the latter by Montesquieu. 

It is at this point that the reader becomes uneasily sensible of a gap in 
the argument. A result, so negative as that stated by Mr. Tronchon, would 
seem to be too much out of proportion with the volume of discussion of 
Herder’s ideas and the numerous confessions of profound indebtedness on 
the part of many distinguished French writers, to be conclusive. It is an 
axiom of induction that every substantive discrepancy between evidence 
and inference indicates omission of essential factors. Even if the idea of 
perfectibility and the theory of the milieu were part of the French intel- 
lectual tradition of the eighteenth century, yet the change from the concep- 
tions of Montesquieu to those of Constant regarding the genetic processes of 
history and the elements and relations of environment was too great not to 
point to the intervention of new formative principles. 
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The enormous difficulty of weighing the influence of a man like Herder 
lies in the fact that his original store of formal principles, of analytic terms of 
classification, is the smallest part of his historical contribution. His greatest 
service to the expansion of the modern mind is of a different character, difficult 
to analyze and state, and yet clearly discernible. Herder had the creative 
gift of exceptional flexibility, resource, and discernment in applying general 
formal conceptions, analytic generalizations like perfectibility and environ- 
ment, to every new concrete condition which came under the notice of his 
indefatigable mind. He had more than any one of his contemporaries, the 
double gift of distinguishing in every field of reality both the specific and the 
general, the individual and the universal parts. It is this gift of clothing 
the few dominant generalizations of an age in the immeasurable richness 
of concrete individual experience, rather than the rationalistic opposite 
of stripping the latter to the monotonous poverty of the former, which is 
the living essence of modern humanism since Herder. 

This gift was the source of Herder’s genius. He saw the inexhaustible 
applicability of a few generalizations in the specific forms of individual life. 
And he taught this outlook to his contemporaries. Even at this day one 
cannot read his works without being enriched on every page by fresh illumina- 
tions, by new concrete revelations of general ideas. Herder reorganized the 
theories of art, literature, philosophy, religion and history within the double 
focus of individuality and environment. The reason why a generation after 
his death few were aware of his particular formulations, was perhaps that by 
that time the philosophy of history had been transformed largely in Herder’s 
image, and needed no longer the external apparatus of his procedure. 

The reviewer ventures the suggestion that Mr. Tronchon might have suc- 
ceeded in housing a larger harvest from his gathering if he had supplemented 
his discriminating and thorough analysis of formulated ideas with an attempt 
to weigh and reduce to terms as precise and just as he did the latter, the 
synthetic nature of Herder’s mind, in which reason was deliberately inte- 
grated with feeling and will; to define the specific factors in Herder’s “vues 
d’ensemble,” which would fill much of the gap between the conception of 
history, characteristic of Montesquieu, and that of Constant and his age. 
The real problem of Herder’s influence is not so much one of formulated 
principles as it is one of type of synthetic outlook. 

In the remainder of the volume all the other important French writers 
influenced by Herder pass in review: Barthez, Michel Berr, Degérando, 
Ballanche, Guizot; De Maister, Bonald, Stendhal; August Comte, Saint- 
Simon; Quinet and Eckstein. All are interpreted with the same compe- 
tence, fine intellectual integrity, and discernment. 

The promised second volume, which is to bring “les résultats,” is awaited 
with much interest. 

Martin ScutirzE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Neidhart-Studien. Von S. Stncer. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1920. Pp. 

74. 8. 

Diese Studien diirfen wir als einen im ganzen sehr gelungenen Versuch 
bezeichnen, den Voraussetzungen fiir Neidharts Dichtkunst nachzugehen. 
Um mit Singer zu reden, ‘‘ist es endlich an der Zeit, dass Neidhart aus der 
splendid isolation, in der er sich in unsrer literarhistorischen Betrachtung 
befindet, erlést werde: seine Ahnherren sind die Spielleute, die sowohl vor den 
Bauern als vor der aristokratischen Gesellschaft aufspielten und Lieder 
sangen, sich vor den Bauern iiber die Ritter, vor den Rittern iiber die Bauern 
lustig machten.’”’ Eigentlich méchte der Verfasser diese Beitrige, die das 
von Brill versiiumte Werk nachzuholen bestrebt sind, als Vorarbeit zu einer 
Neuausgabe der unechten Neidharte betrachtet wissen. Im Gegensatz 
zu der herkémmlichen Neigung, hinter Neidharts Gedichten wirkliche 
Erlebnisse zu erblicken, haben wir vielmehr deren Vorlagen im Fastnacht- 
spiel, resp. dessen Vertreter im zwélften Jahrhundert, aber auch im Passions- 
spiel zu suchen. An der Hand des iltesten Neidhartschwankes, des Neidhart 
im Fass, sucht Singer den Gang dieser Entwicklung zu verfolgen. Das alles 
natiirlich unter der Voraussetzung, dass wir fiir das zwélfte Jahrhundert eine 
viel reichere Entwicklung des Dramas anzunehmen haben als man bisher 
geneigt war. Aber wenn man den ganz eigentiimlichen allegorisierenden 
Charakter von Neidharts Dichtung bedenkt, so kommt man auch iiber das 
grésste Hindernis hinweg, nimlich, dass ein Dichter namens Neidhart sich 
mit der Teufelsfigur des geistlichen Dramas identifiziert. Denn es sind 
gerade die Magdalenenszenen des Passionsspieles, die eine markante Ahn- 
lichkeit besitzen mit der in Neidharts Poesie geschilderten Situation der 
starrképfigen Dirne und der der Martha entsprechenden warnenden Mutter. 
Es wird auch daran erinnert, dass Neidhart als Name des Teufels vom 11. 
bis zum 15. Jahrhundert belegt ist. Dann bleibt aber auch das ganze Problem 
des Namens “Reuenthal,” der nirgends auf der Karte steht, und dessen 
allegorische Deutung doch sehr fiir diese ganze Annahme spricht. Vgl. 21, 30 
wil du mit im gein Riwental, da bringet er dich hin, das ebensoviel heisst wie 
“du liufst in dein Verderben.” 

Einiges wird gegen Haupt als echt erklirt, aber im ganzen hat Singer 
keinen Anlass dem sicheren Urteil des Altmeisters zu widersprechen. 
Vielmehr handelt es sich darum, den Entstehungsort der verschiedenen 
Gedichte niiher zu bestimmen, denn sie werden mit Recht als die Werke 
verschiedener Verfasser betrachtet. Auch an mehreren Stellen wird die 
handschriftliche Lesart wiederhergestellt, wie z.B. 6, 18, wo Haupt gegen das 
Zeugnis beider Handschriften, den sunnenheizen tac gesetzt hat anstatt des 
iiberlieferten heizen sunnentac. 

Von einleuchtenden Besserungen hebe ich hervor XXXIV, 1 mein, das 
Haupt gleich den zweimal beim Tannhiuser vorkommenden meinel, “mons 
Veneris,” aufgefasst hat. Aus dem Zusammenhang ergibt diese Deutung 
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keinen Sinn, und es wird vielmehr zweien: meien zu lesen sein, letzteres in 
der Bedeutung ‘Blumenstrauss,” wie bei Stamheim MSH, II, 78. Das 
Wort briu XXXVI, 12 macht Schwierigkeiten, aber es ist sicher nicht aus 
dem franzésischen bru, ‘“Schwiegertochter,” abzuleiten, wie Lexer es tut. 
Auch der zweite Beleg bei Lexer, Litanei 481, ist zu streichen, denn die 
Grazer Hs. iiberliefert hier richtig wintsprut, wie man jetzt bequem bei 
von Kraus, Mhd. Ubungsbuch, nachsehen kann. Es handelt sich gewiss 
um ein Scheltwort fiir eine alte Frau, und das in c iiberlieferte praw ist 
wohl eine Entstellung eines solchen Ausdrucks. 

Eine Erklarung der seltsamen Redensart, XLVII, 4 gibt vielleicht das 
DW), IV, 2, 23 s.v. Haarballe angefiihrte Zitat. Oder darf man an die Sitte 
erinnern, wonach die Frauen, im Gegensatz zu den unverheirateten jungen 
Madchen, das Haar aufgebunden trugen? Bei dieser Auffassung bleibt 
natiirlich die Bedeutung der Stelle dieselbe. 

Nur an einer Stelle, nimlich in der auf XII, 22 in c folgenden Strophe, 
wird mit Sicherheit Kenntnis von Walthers Dichtung angenommen (9, 8), 
weshalb Singer diese Strophe als echt ansprechen méchte. Man vergleiche 
aber den falschen Neidhart, MSH, 189a, Nr. 7 mit Walther, 74,20. Wahrend 
neben Morungen, Reinmar und Friedrich von Hausen den Neidhart beein- 
flusst haben, so darf das auch von Wolfram gesagt werden, der ja den Dichter 
kennt. Vgl, z.B. 46, 5 mit Parz. 2, 1, und fiir das unechte Lied, LIII, 16 
kann Titurel 81 als die Quelle gelten. Dass aber Parz, 644, 1 die Anregung 
zu XXVII, 9 gewesen sei, das gar nichts Neidhartisches zeigt, bleibt zweifel- 


haft. 
JoHN L. CAMPION 
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Zwei altdeutsche Schwénke. ‘Die bése Frau.”’ ‘ Der Weinschwelg.”’ 
Neu herausgegeben von E. Scur6éper. Zweite Auflage. Leip- 
zig: Hirzel, 1919. Pp. 52. 8. 

Die beiden kleinen tirolischen Dichtungen aus der Mitte des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts, wahrscheinlich von demselben unbekannten Verfasser, hatte 
Schréder bereits 1913 in einem Bandchen vereinigt und sich dadurch den 
Dank der Fachgenossen erworben. Inzwischen hat man auch reichlich Zeit 
gehabt sich an die neue Bezeichnung von Haupts “Von dem iibeln Weibe”’ 
zu gewohnen, und “Die bése Frau”’ wird kiinftig in der Literaturgeschichte 
den ihr gebiihrenden Platz behaupten. 

Die vorliegende zweite Auflage unterscheidet sich nicht wesentlich 
von ihrer Vorgingerin, denn obgleich die Texte noch manche zweifelhaften 
Stellen aufzuweisen haben, ist Schréder bei seiner Herstellung sehr kon- 
servativ verfahren, sogar an einigen Stellen wieder auf Haupt oder die 
Handschrift zuriickgegangen. 
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Zur “Bésen Frau,” der lingeren und bedeutenderen der beiden Dich- 
tungen, hebe ich folgende Anderungen gegeniiber dem Texte der ersten 
Auflage hervor. Vers 42 setzt Schréder jetzt kriegen ein; 323 veige nach 
Helm, (die Hs. bietet vorig), statt vorhin; 403-4 enzwein: drumzein nach dem 
Vorschlag von Schatz; 631 nimmt der Herausgeber als Notbehelf von 
Zwierzina auf wan der stuol nert mich vor ir; 801 genihten gegeniiber gerihten 
der fritheren Auflage. Es sind dies Anderungen, die mir durchaus berechtigt 
erscheinen, ebenso wie die neue Interpunktion von 497-98 nach Wilmanns, 
eine Besserung, die ich in meinem Handexemplar auch schon gemacht hatte. 

Als mégliche Besserungen schlage ich noch etwa vor: 282 nu statt iu, 
wozu 330 zu vergleichen; ausserdem wird einem sprechen kaum in der hier 
erférderlichen Bedeutung gebraucht; 285 wird besser als Parenthese genom- 
men; 589 Punkt, 590 keine Interpunktion, 591 nie statt ie, worauf natiirlich 
Punkt statt des Fragezeichens; 623 wiirde ich einen Punkt nach snite setzen, 
in der folgenden Zeile sluoc si umstellen (vgl. 535f.); 642 Komma nach 
stuol, wie in der ersten Auflage. Von unbedeutenden Druckfehlern mégen 
folgende erwihnt werden: der Anfiihrungsstrich fehlt 355, 398, 619, nach 
94 sollte ein Komma, nach 132 ein Punkt zu stehen kommen. 

Die beiden Texte sind sehr dazu geeignet als Ubungsstiicke bei einer 
ersten Einfiihrung in die mittelhochdeutsche Editionstechnik zu dienen, 
nicht nur wegen der vielfach gebotenen Gelegenheit die Emendations- 


fihigkeit zu schirfen, sondern auch von dem Standpunkt der literar- 
historischen Bedeutung betrachtet. 


Joun L. CAMPION 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





